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Fast Harlem Is First Manhatian _ 
Area to Achieve ‘Worker’ Sub Goal 


Worker supporters in the East Harlem community 
yesterday became ‘thé ‘first Manhattan area to achieve 
_ their goal in the campaign for 18,000 subscriptions in New 


L 
York State. — ‘@, / 
The campaign is scheduled to end Feb. 25. (( | 
By obtaining 200 subscriptions, East Harlemites be- 


came the eighth group in New York City to hit the target 
they had set for themselves three weeks ago, when the 


drive really got rolling. 
Five of the other seven are Brooklyn communities, Vol. XXVIII, No. 33 
(Continued on: Page. 9) (12 Pages) Price 5 cents 
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4.000 at Memorial Rally in Harlem Vow 
There'll Be No More Martinsvilles 


By Harry Raymond 


It was ia a spirit.of sorrowful anger that 
4,000 men and women arose in Harlem’s Rock- 


Jand Palace Monday night and voiced the 


solemn vow: 

“It shall not happen szain!” 

They gathered together, Negro and white, 
in the great hall to do honor to the memory 


of the 7 Martinsville Negro men, who were 


killed in the electric chair by the white Vir- 


ginia ruling class. They also came to honor the memory 
of John Derrick, Negro GI shot to death by a white 
rop on a Harlem street. 

“It shall not happen again!” 

The audience, led by Bishop E. B. Pulliam, of 
St. Marys Temple, repeated the vow three times. 

And all present understood the tremendous mean- 
ing packed into those five words. They were a call 


“fer a nation-wide struggle for democratic freedom—a 


struggle vast in proportion and unmatched in militancy. 
The slogans emblazoned on the walls toid of the 
immediate aims of the new crusade: 
“Willie McGee Shall Not Die!” 
“Free The Trenton Six!” 
“Jail The Murderers of John Derrick!” 
“Death Sentences To Lynchers!” 
A five-minute ovation greeted the great artist 
Paul Robeson when he mounted the platform. 
_ “A sorrowful anger—that is’ what I found every- 
where I went,” Robeson declared, describing the spirit 
of the Negro people he met during a just-completed 
speaking tour. “This is a challenge to us. It is about 
time the Negro people unite against their false leaders 
who are satisfied with a pat on the head.” 


He called for a unity “that we have not had since 
the days we were fighting of of slavery.” 
STRUGGLE FOR McGEE : 

William L. Patterson, executive secretary of the 
Civil Rights Congress, reminded the audience of the 
immediate task of halting the execution of Willie Mc- 
Gee, scheduled to die in Laurel, Miss., March 20. 

He told how McGee was saved from the chair 
for the fourth time last July when a delegation from 
many states faced Dixiecrat lynch terror in Jackson 
to protest the planned execution. 

“We turned the Dixiecrats back and saved the 
life of Willie McGee that day,” he said. “And we 
strengthened the fight for Negro liberation. But’ Jack- 
son and Richmond are only a beginning.” 

The audience responded with tremendous ap- 
plause when Patterson asked: “How many in this hall 
favor sending a delegation of hundreds to Jackson?” 


He told how the Mississippi newspapers were 
issuing lynch threats against persons intervening on 
behalf of the five-times doomed McGee. Any delega- 
tions to Mississippi, he said, “must come from north, 
east, south and west so it will be known the people 
are on the march.” 

Patterson warned: “We can’t win by just clapping 
our hands. We all have an individual responsibility.” 

Mrs. Amy Mallard, whose husband was lynched in 
Georgia, chairman of the Citizens Memeorial Com- 
mittee for Martinsville 7 and John Derrick, declared: 

“Now we have got to stand up and fight. We've 
been good a long time. (A shout from the audience: 
‘Too long!’). The time for talking is gone. We've got 
to fight.” | 

Bishop Pulliam said: “Your presence here tonight 
shows you are tired of that old baloney, “We'll take 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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By John Hudson Jones ; 

Mrs. Amy Mallard, widow of a Georgia 
lynch victim, fired the great throng at Rock- 
land Palace in Harlem when, in opening the 
memorial, she declared that “we got to stop 
talking and do something.” 

Moved by the angry fire.of a woman who 
had seen robed terrorists slay. her husband, a 
young Negro in the audience exclaimed his 


friend, “that lady. ain’t kidding. I feel like doing 
something right now!” ; 
It. was a time of grief, anger, and determination. 


In the movie scenes shown, there was the tear- 
washed face of Mrs. Josephine Grayson as she marched 
before the White House with hundreds in the futile 
vigil to snatch her husband from death. Beside her 
marched her children, and William L. Patterson, of 
the Civil Rights Congress. 

Four of the men of Martinsville were unionists— 
three tobacco workers and one furniture worker. And 
once again this solemn audience of Negro and white 
workers in New York rose as Ewart Guinier, a Negro 
unionist, called the roll of the dead men, and read a 
pledge. 

“, « « We will never forget their names nor the 
struggles that their deaths symbolize, and'we will figh 
on to kill the Jimcrow system that killed them... .” 

The Richmond death house is hundreds of miles 
from the 28th Precinct on Harlem’s 123 Street. But both 
are homes of killers of Negtoes. For this was the head- 
quarters of the killers of John Derrick. 

The white unionist, David Livingston, closed the 
gap between the meaning of Martinsville and Harlem 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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By Michael Singer | 
ALBANY, Feb. 13.— More than 2,100 tenants, trade 
unionists and consumers put the heat on the legislature and 


state officials in the biggest united front tenant lobby against 


rent imcreases ever seen in the- 
capital . ing. Leaders urged a steady stream 


iof wires. phone calls and visits to 
lt was a day long to be re- ay 


membered. Three separate con- legislators. 
tingents — the New York Tenant 
Welfare and Consumer Council, 
600; United Labor Action Com- 


retary, made the main report of the 
tenant lobby. . 


10 Besiege ature 
Fight Dewey Rent Hike 


; , , 
So} Salz, council executive sec-| 
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Survey of Gro 
Price Climb Is Unchecked 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13.—Housewives grocery 
bills continue to climb, and are nearly 15 percent 


The turnout of the United La-| 
bor Action Committee was perhaps | 
the most electrifying. 


mittee, 1,000, and the American 
Labor Party, 500 — besieged the 


legislature in a dramatic showdown Led by. Esther Letz, executive 


war broke out, a United Press 
today. 
A spot check of grocers in 


. -y plan to raise rents | 
over the Dewey p e secretary, and Leon Straus, co-| 


15 percent March 1. _.ichairman, the unionists made the | 
In a desperate effort to evoid\ienant lobby felt in every key 
holding debate before the massed |Jegislative office. 


tenants on scheduled resolutions; icc Letz was a dynamic figure, 


prodding Senators, hammering 


rejecting the rent increase -bill, 
Senate Majority Leader Arthur every weak point in the rent bill, 


Wick suddenly adjourned the Sen- [777 sometimes she seemed to be 


ate until tomorrow morning. Jam-|2¢ two delegations at the same 
med galleries booed the Repub- ;.. 


lican ner is SCION hageiee “—— cs An aide in Wick’s office said: 
ges:ure oi contempt ior the people “ywrew a few more visits from her 


the country disclosed that nine representative 


market-basket items which cost 


$7.01 last June 24 had risen to $7.87 by Jan. 25, 
the day the price freeze went into effect, and to 


$8 by today. 
\ 


higher now than they were when the Korean 


cers Shows 


Of the nine items checked, only potatoes 
were selling at a lower price today than at the 
outbreak of the fighting in the Far East. 


Lettuce and fresh tomatoes showed the 
greatest increase. 


Bread, ‘milk, prime rib roast; pork chops, 
hamburgér and soap flakes all showed substantial 
increases. 


The government yesterday lifted all price 
controls from sugar, milk, eggs and chickens, 


survey showed 
26 cities “across 


an average of 


J 


Dewey War Budget Assailed 


and an admission of fear at the and we'll sun fén cover.” 


hagne time. | Conspicuous in today’s lobby: 


Vito Marcantonio, American La-| was the group from Local 475 of 
bor Party state chairman, who later the United Electrical Workers. It’s 


addressed the Labor Party mass | president, Charles Fay, met. with 
rally at Chancellors Hall, said that! Wicks and then joined ALP and 


“in the 14 years that I was in the,Tenant Council delegations in 
national legislature, I saw some) Wicks’ office. 
skullduggery. But what I saw here} The capitol building surged with 
today hits an exceptional new low tenants wearing lapel cards read- 
in double-dealing the people ofjing: “End Jimcrow in Housing— 
our state. Defeat the McGoldrick Pian.” 
Determined to hold the line| Thirty members of an ALP 
against bipartisan maneuvers to|“watchdog’ committee remained 
steamroll the McGoldrick plan—jovernight under tke leadership of 
the deadline for the bill is Feb. 15|Henry Doliner, of Hempstead, 
—a courageous group ef Negro and'N Y., to join another Tenant Coun- 
white tenant leaders kept an all-|cil vigil at tomorrows Senate de- 
night vigil in the Capitel to be on|bate on Bianchis motion. 
hand when. the debate opens to-| Here is the chronological order 
morrow. ef events in today’s hectie display 
Gov. Dewey's counsel, Miss ©f tenant activity: 
Constance Eberhard, canceled her| At 11 a.m the Tenant Council 
scheduled appointment with trade|contingent massed on the sweep- 


As ‘Soak-the-Poor’ Program 


ALBANY, Feb. 13.—Gov. Dewey's $939,000,000 war budget was assailed as 
“yadicrously inadequate,’ a “soak-the-poor policy,” and more “like declarations of war 


than fiscal plans,” at a publie 
sembly Ways and Means commit- 
tees. 

Every borough group in the 
United Parents Association. was 
represented, as were tht Teachers 
Union, Joint Committee of Teach- 
ers Organizations, Teachers Guild, 
Parent-Teachers groups, American 
Labor Party, trade unions and the 
Communist Party. 


Committee legislators, 
showing the effect ef pressure from 
aroused tenants here to block the 
15 percent rent increase, were 
given a further “going-over’ by 
public representatives who de 
nounced the budget. 


union and tenant leaders, and call-|ing Capitol building steps and 
ed in state troopers te eject the|heard an invocation by the Rt. 
delegation. ‘An ominous air of|Rev. Boris R. Burden, of the St. 
violence against the tenants per-|Marks Orthodox Church and ex- 
meated the corridors ‘as scores of |ecutive secretary of the Catholic 
armed police and troopers blocked | Orthodox Alliance. Father Burden, 
entrances and exits to legislative a member of the tenant lobby, 
galleries. praised the “selfless and courage- 

The unity, militancy and organ-|©™S devotion” of the mothers and 
izational discipline of the dele-|hOusewives who had come to Al- 
gates, however, broke through red- bany “for their God-given right to 


Abraham Lederman, president 
of the Teachers Union, warned 
‘that Dewey’s budget “will further 
deepen’ the school crisis in New 
York City. He demanded that 
both Republicans and Democrats 
stop using educational funds as a 
“political football” and introduced 
a nine-point program to end school 
deterioration in the state. 


LIKE TRUMAN'S BUDGET 


tape and intimidatory pressures of efend their homes.” 
the state administration. Scores} At 11:15 the Tenants Council, 
of Senators were interviewed, in-| United Labor Commitee and | 
cluding majority leader Wicks, who | (Continued on Page 9) 
was forced te see three separate 
groups and finally permitted a) 
Mass interview during which he 


, admitted the delegates “represent 
the tenants.” | 


BIGGEST SINCE °30s 


Capitul. observers admitted 
was the biggest outpouring th 
had seen “since the depression.” 


The ALP rally at Chancellor’s 


U.S. Envoys Open 


Mid-East Parley 


: ISTANBUL, Turkey, Feb. 13.— 
Eighteen U. S. ambassadors and 
_{mimisters in the Middle-east and 
i tep State Department and war 
©Y\ leaders assembled here today to 
begin a week-long discussion on 


The Dewey budget was com- 
pared to President Truman’s fis~-] 
policies by Charles Collins, Negro 
labor leader, who spoke in behalf 
of the ALP. He said both parties 
“have presented budgets which 
read more like declarations of war 
than fiscal plans to meet the real 
needs of the people.” 


- Collins denounced the use of. 


public funds for advancing the 
governors dictatorship bill, charg- 
ing the so-called civil defense pro- 
gram “offers a juicy patronage 
plum, to be shared by the Repub- 


anti-Soviet moves in this strategic 


Hall featured Marcantonio’s blist-|area. 


- 


‘ican and Democratic clubhouse 


| 
some 


hearing here today before the Senate Finance and the As-— 


faithful.” He demanded restoration; “shot through and through “with 
of the 25 percent cut in the unin-| the “inevitable war” pholosophy of 
corporated business tax, and raising the Chase National Bank-cartel 
the tax on corporate franchises to! crowd.” 


. 7 
its former 6 percent. | Gerson blasted the double-cross 
He submitted a list of Harlem and bipartisan maneuver between 
schools more than 40 years old and | Dewey and_ Mayor Impellitteri to 
cited similar discriminatory condi-| put éver the three percent sales 
tions jn other Negro areas. tax. He urged a wide civilian con- 
S. W. Gerson, legislative chair- struction program and upward re- 
man of the Communist Party, de-!vision of taxes on corporate wealth 
‘clared the Dewey budget was 'rather than consumer excise taxes. 


Frisco Notables Rap 
DuBois Indictment 


Special! to the Daily Worker 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 13.—Labor,. educational, legal 
Negro and religious leaders today blasted the Justice De- 


partments indictment of Dr. William E> DuBois and five 
other officers of the. Peace Infor- 
mation Center as a futile move to 
step the peace tide. 


“Now they want to put you in 
jail for being .for peace!” said 
‘Eddie Tangen, secretary treasurer 


‘of the Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards, 


“They won't succeed. People| 
all over are speaking out for peace 
today. They can’t put everyone 
in jail or concentration camps. If 
they tried, -there would be only a 
handful of warmongers left on the 
outside.” 

Richard OGladstein, attorney: 
“The only possible grounds for the 


grand jury action is if it has been 
decided that being in favor of 
peace is a foreign ideology and 
being for peace makes you a ftor- 
eign agent.. There is no other pre- 
mise under which the committee 
‘could be indicted under law.” 


Rev. R. L. Turner, Negro min- 
ister and chairman of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee: 
“DuBois is known as one of the 
founders of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Color- 
ed People. 


“} ‘think “his indictoent 36 an 
(Continued en Page 9) 
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€rimg attack on the bipartisan sell- 
out of rent control. Six hundred 
jammed the chamber and also 
cheered Sen. Bianchi, who said he 
would call on the Senate Finance 
. Committee to discharge his reso- 
Jution against the McGoldrick plan 
tomorrew. 

Mary Dickerson, Bronx Negro 
leader, and Frances Smith, of the 
Harlem ALP, addressed the tally. 
and rank and file delegates told of 
their visits to legislators. 


By Abner Berry 

In the library of the Jefferson 
School of Social Science, among 
the books he-has written and lived 
with all his adult life, Dr. William 
[Edward Burghardt DuBois 
was tendered. a_ reception 
Monday night to psher in Negro 


Honor DuBois at Jefferson School — 


greater intensity, clarity, quality, 
this intellectual Titan has hurled 
his eloquent and militant refuta- 
tions against the chauvinist apolo- 
gists for racist imperialism. 

Only three days before his re- 
ception, the Truman government 


had “honored” DuBois tife-long 


-— 


ing confessed his “guilt” by SO 
registering. 
ROBESON SPEAKS 

Neither his labors, his years, nor 
Truman's indictment — weighed 
upon him as -he greeted guests 
who grouped arourid his seat of 
hofior just to the side of a tem- 


“captured the speech patterns and 
legends of the Russian people in 
|his poetry,” Robeson told the meet- 
ing, “and as Haydn had immor- 
talized the folk tunes of Bohemia, 
so has Dr. DuBois tuned his 
scholarly writings to the folk 
speech of the Negro people, utiliz- 


_At Kayes Hall the Tenant Coun- 
cil and the United Labor Action 
Committee held an overflow meet- 


History Week of which he was a 
co-founder. For a longer time thar 
any living man—60 years — with 


efforts in the interest of culture 
and his country with an indictment. 
‘The grand old scholar, who wears 


OHIO—This great industrial state has 
sent in Only 226 subscriptions to The 
Worker. Supporters of the paper have 
ain 1,000 subscriptions during the drive. 
With only two weeks to go, they will have to increase 
_ their efforts if this pledge is to be fulfilled. : 


peumemed 


226 


ie pledged to obt 


his 82 years as gracefully and as 
becomingly as he does his neatly 
trimmed Van Dyke, will have to 
‘answer the indictment in Wash- 
‘ington on Friday for having stood 
for peace against a made-in-Wash- 
ington atom: war. The government 
has branded him a “foreign agent” 
nd has indieted him for not hav- 


¢ 


porary. rostrum. He looked every 
bit ef Paul Robeson’s: brief and 
moving description of him: “Here 
its one of the truly great person- 
alities of this or any other genera- 
tion. He is a great representative 
‘of the Negro people—and I am 
proud otf that—but he is also a 
great representative of the Amer- 
ican people and the peoples of 
the world—and I am equally proud 
. that.” ; 


Just as Alexander Pushkin ‘had 


ing its imagery. and rhythms.” 
Robeson said of the indictment 
against the@preat educator and or- 
ganizer: “He has stood and stands 
now for peace, giving of every- 
thing he has—and the government 
will receive from the Negro peo- 
ple a decisive answer to his indict- 
Every speaker wha greeted Dr. 
DuBois exhibited. reverence for the 
guest of honor and indignation at 
_. {Continued en Page 9). 
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_ HONOLULU, Feb. 13.—A joint ex- 
ecutive board conference of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, representing 25,000 sugar, 
pineapple, cannery and longshore work- 
ers in the Hawaiian islands, has voted to 
dedicate its efforts to “the fight for peace 
instead of war.” 

A policy statement passed overwhelm- 
ingly at the conference called for im- 
mediate withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Korea, world disarmament and the 
development of trade and understanding 
with the people of the world. 

The ILWU conference also urged the 
United Nations to convene a “world peo- 
ple’s parliament,” excluding “politicians,” 
to tackle the problems that endanger 
world peace. 

The statement praised ILWU presi- 


dent Harry Bridges for s —s out bold- 
ly last July for peaceful settlement of 
the Korean dispute—for which he spent 
21 days in jail. 

(The government won revocation of 
Bridges’ bail after he had told a Long- 
shoremen’s Local 10 meeting in San 
Francisco that he favored return to the 
status quo in Korea, a cease-fire order 
and settlement of the dispute through 
discussion among the parties concerned. 
He was released’ when the revocation 
ruling was reversed by a higher court.) 

The policy statement asserted that 
“46,000 American kids would be alive 
and healthy if Bridges’ position had been 
adepted by the government.” 

And the question’ was posed: 
was the real American? 

“Bridges, who spoke out in the interest 


“Whe. 


Worker, New York Wednesday, F 


of our country and its boys when it was 
unpopular to do so and went to jail be- 
cause of it, or the Johnny-come-latelies 
like Taft, Hoover, and others who are 
now running like hell to catch up with 
the American people.” 


The statement, a lengthy one, detailed 
the deterioration of living conditions and 
democratic rights under the government's 
war program, pointing specifically to the 
frameup of ILWU leaders, passage of 
the McCarran Act, higher taxes, infla- 
tionary prices and wage freezes. 


“Never have the working people of 
the world benefittted or advanced by 
wars, it said. “We have now reached 
the stage in history when the outbreak 
of anether world war will settle only one 
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thing—the end of world civilization as we 
know it. 


“There won't be anything left to argue 
about. 


“Our union would not and could not 
survive such a war.” 


The conference statement also review- 
ed some of the problems of the Asian 
peoples, with which Hawaiian workers are 
acquainted, and called for a program to 
help the people rather than one to help 

“reactionary groups. such as Chiang Kai- 


shek’s. 


The conference was attended by some 
300 delegates from ILWU locals through- 
out the islands. The policy statement 
on peace was one of several dealing with 
wages, contracts and other matters of 
immediate concern to Hawaiian workers. - 


BIG WAR FLEET EXERCISES 
HELD IN AUSTRALIA WATERS: 


SYDNEY, Feb. 13.—The biggest 
combined fleet exercises ever held 
in peacetime in Australian waters 
are now taking place. The exer- 
cises which are part of the Anglo- 
American war preparations in the 
Pacific include ships from New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Britain, South 
Africa and Australia. 


The ships have been visiting 
Australia in connection with its 
jubilee celebrations. Of all the vis- 
iting vessels, only the Indian ship}. 
has declined to participate in the 
exercises. 

It is hoped the large scale ex- 
ercises will impress John Foster, 
Dulles, special envoy of President: 


Truman charged with arranging a 
separate treaty with Japan. Aus- 
tralia reactionary government is 
anxious to convince the Americans 
of its willingness to play a large 
part in aggressive plans in the Far 
East. American investments and 
subsidiaries in Australia are rapid- 
ly overtaking British interests. 


Sir Esler Dening, top Far Eastern | 
expert in the British Foreign Office 
is expected by “coincidence” to be 
in Australia at the same time as 


Dullés. Dening, like Dulles, holds 
the rank of Ambassador and is 
just completing an extended tour 
of South and Southeast Asia. 


1-H Board Orders 


leamsters 


Closed-Shop Pacts 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 13.—The Taft-Hartley board to- 
day ordered the upstate AFL New York State Teamsters 
council to drop its closed shop and maintenance of member- 


ship contracts with a trucking as- 
sociation. 


The board said the councils 
contract with the New Yerk State 
Employers Associatién violated 
the Taft-Hartley act. 


John Burke, secretary of Team- 
sters Joint Council 16 in New York 
City, said the board's decision ap- 
parently affected the upstate union 

oup only. He said his council 
ad not been involved in similar 
reprisals by the Taft-Hartley board. 


The NLRB’s erdered the as- 
sociation and the Teamsters’ Coun- 
cil to stop “entering into, renewing 
- or enforcing’ contract clauses that 
require workers to “join or main- 
tain membership” in the union as 
a “condition of employment.” 

Specifically directing the union 
not to “discriminate” against non- 


to End 


‘to cause, the association or any 


union members the board ordered 
it to “cease causing or attempting 
other employer” to discriminate 
against workers. 


The basis for the decision, how- 
ever, was a complaint of a group 
of workers in Local 182, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
who charged they were ordered off 
their jebs with Red Star Express 
Lines, Auburn, N. Y., because they 
opposed certain union policies. Is- 
sued specifically in ihe case of 
Richard F., Mullen, the Board's 
decision directed the company to 
reinstate him and pay his back 
wages to March, 1949, when he 
was fired. 

The decision spells out more 
plainly a number of NLRB ser 


nullifying the closed shop. 


i: > 


Teacher Strike Shuts 
polis Schools 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 13.—Picketing AFL teachers shut all of Minneapolis’ public - 
schools today despite a strikebreaking order to reopen the schools by Goy. Luther Young- 
dahl. The union teachers rejected unsatisfactory wage proposal last night and set up picket 


lines when the governor ordered 


the schools opened anyway. 


The picketing teachers agreed 
to go back te work tomorrow. 
Janitors and clerks who had ac- 
cepted a wage boost offer but re- 
stricted picket lines of the teachers, 
also agreed to go back to work. 


Janitors, who originally started 
the strike, and clerks who joined | 
the walkout later, refused to cross 


ithe picket lines. 


School board officials announced 
that they would try again to open 
the schools tomerrow, and called 
upon the janitors to heat the 
buildings. 

Only thin wisps of smoke rose 
from school chimneys in keeping 
with the pledge of the janitors dur- 
ing the strike te maintain enough 
heat to preserve the buildings. But! 
there wasn’t enough heat to hold 
classes. i 


The school board immediately 
retracted the wage offer accepted 
by janitors and clerks. The board 
said the offer was a “package deal” 
contingent upon accéptance by all 
parties and the reopening of schools 


today. 


Four Hurt in 


Steel Blast 
EAST CHICAGO. Ind., Feb. 13. 


—Four men were injured today, 
when an explosion rocked the In- 


diana Harbor plant of Inland Steel 
Co. 


A company spokesman said the 
blast occurred when molten metal, 
— hauled through a tunnel in 

ts on railway cars, spilled 
came in contact with water 
jin may tunnel, 


Nationwide Peace Poll Set 
By American Peace Crusade 


'A national “peace poll” to serve 
as a straw vote test of grass roots 
sentiment for peace was an- 
nounced yesterday by the spon- 


-—gors of the American Peace Cru- 
sade who assembled here for the 


first time since formation of the 
organization. The Crusade will 
sponsor a peace pilgrimage to 
Washington on March 1 
A request by the organization to 
permitted to testify~ against 
- pending troops-to-Europe legisla- 
tion was sent to Senator Tom Con- 
nally, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and Senator 
_ Richard B,. Russell,, armed services 


committee head, who announced 
joint hearing for late this week. 
“There is pressing need for the 
Senate to go beyond consideration 
of the views of Administration and 
anti-Administration leaders in Con- 
gress and. of officers of the armed 
forces,’ said the telegram of the 
peace - crusade organization. “Con- 
gress can ill-afford to ignore the 
mounting evidence of popular 
sentiment against committing ad- 
ditional ~ American troops — in 
Europe or continuing the futile 
conflict in Korea with its needless 


destruction of that country. .and 
its ‘people: and the sacrifice of 


American soldiers.” 

The sponsor of the newly formed 
organization asserted that the 
peace poll has suddenly become 
a more urgent matter than origin- 
ally contemplated, 


The sponsors said they were 
“highly encouraged” by the initial 
response to their call for a peace 
pilgrimage to Washington on 
March Ist; they claimed the peace 
poll will have been developed 
sufficiently by that date to enable 
the delegates to present a “healthy 
slice”. of grass roots. sentiment. to 
Senators:and Congressmen.) | 


~ 


| 


Koreans Hit Hard at 


Flank of MacA. Line 


The Korean Peoples Army and Chinese volunteers in 
central Korea pressed hard at ‘the left flank of the sagging 
MacArthur line last night, according to press dispatches 


from Tokyo. Supported by tanks 
or self-propelled guns, Korean as- 
sault forces stormed the MacAr- 
thur base of Chipyong, anchoring 


the western end of the 40-mile | 


front, from three sides at 10:30 


|p. m. 


Violent fighting was going on 
in and around Chipyong early to- 
day, sketchy front dispatches re- 
|ported. They quoted one report 
as Saying the key town 20 miles 
west of Hoengsong and 32 miles 
east of Seoul was surrounded. 


The powerful new assault broke 
the uneasy quiet over the battle 
zone in the Korean mountains all 
day Tuesday, dispatches said, 
thrown back 12 or more miles by 
the offensive, the U- S. forces had 
broken free of the advancing 
enemy. ‘They fell back and were 
digging in at new lir _omewhere 
south of Hoengsong. 


The Korean drive down the 
mountain highway through Hoeng- 
song -and Wonju had overrun Ho- 
engsong, and the vanguard made 
harassing attacks farther south. A 
long outdated front report told 
of a small arms duel being fought 


two and a half miles west of Won- 


ju, which is. 10 miles south of 
Hoengsong. . 

Maj. Gén. Edward M. Almond’s 
U. S. 1th corps had fallen back at 
least two miles below Hoengsong, 
and at once stage of the with- 
drawal the situation was de- 
scribed as extremely fluid all the 
way to Wonju. 

Korean guns and mortars in the 
ruins of Seoul laid a continuous 
fire on U. S. positions south and 
southwest of the city where Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur made a plane 


and jeep inspection of the front 
yesterday. 


Back in Tokyo, MacArthur is- 
sued a statement saying that “talk 
of crossing the 38th parallel at 
the present stage of the campaign” 


except by patrols was “purely aca- 
demic.” 


United Press correspondent Joe 
Quinn reported the new — 
on the sae front last night. 

U. S. military spokesman an- 
nounced the er attack on Chip- 


yong, where the U. S. troops were: 


6 


-Ismall arms, 


pocketed if not enveloped. by the 
Koreans, whose spearheads already 
thrust beyond the strategic town. 


Details were sketchy at 12:30 
a.m., Quinn reported; but it was 
definite that heavy fighting was 
going on. He added that the mili- 
tary spokesman had not confirmed 
a report that Chipyong was sur- 
rounded. 


The Koreans attacked from the 
northwest at 10:30 p. m:, using 
mortars, and either 
tanks or self propelled guns, the — 
spokesman reported. Mortar shells 
were falling inside the town early 


today. 


The initial assault was follawed 
quickly by attacks from the east 
and the west. 


Dispatches_reported that bands 
of Koreans up to 1,000 strong were 


| spotted at points three, seven and 


nine miles southeast of Chipyong. 


One of the forces was only five 
miles from the Wonju-Yoju road, 
the main lateral highway eastward > 
from the Seoul area through the 
mountians, 


Still another central front report 
said a U. S. patrol met a Korean 
force about six miles southwest 
of Chipyong yesterday. That in- 
dicated the town had been by- 
passed on either side, if not sur- 
rounded as late dispatches hinted. 


The U. S. 8th Army, pulling 
back faster than the Koreans could 
advance, had succeeded in freeing 
its outmatched spearhead from 
Hoengsong. 

All along the central front Com- 
munist forces, usually of a few 
‘hundred to 1,000 men, were mov- 


ing down toward the new posi- 
tions the 8th Army had taken up. 


Heavy mortar fire from Seoul 
fell early yeneweey on. U. S. po- 
sitions in Yongdungpo, industrial 
suburb across the Han river. _ Ko- 
rean guns threw 100 rounds of 
105-millimeter fire into U. S. 3rd- 
Division positions south and south- 
east of Seoul. 

British tanks abandoned on the 
A\Imjin river in the MacArthur re- 
treat last month fired flat trajec- 


tory, shells. into: the U: Si Laes 
porte! of Seoul seein eee 


° 
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Lynch Law vs. Willie McGee - 


OF TERROR 


By Harry Raymond 


IIT 


If Willie McGee were a white man, he would be free today. No white man 
has ever been sentenced to death in the state of Mississippi on the charge of 


_rape. 


McGee’s persecution, culminating in the order for his execution on March 


90, is something far more than a mere miscarriage of justice. 


crime against an imnocent man. 


It is a monstrous 


His terrible suffering during his five years of imprisonment—the sweatbox 
treatment, the brutal beatings in jail, the death threats from howling lynch mobs, 


farce trials, the five agonizing periods of 


- waiting for the signal to walk the last few 


yards to the lethal chair—symbolize the cen- 
turies-old sufferings of his people, the Ne- 
gro people. 

All the evidence that has piled up during 
those five vears reveals that McGee's convic- 
tion grew directly. from the system of segre- 
gation, terror, jimcrow and second class citi- 
zenship for the Negro. This system has sent 
thousands of innocent Negroes, including the 
Martinsville 7, to their deaths. 


LYNCH ATMOSPHERE | 

There was no substantial evidence linking 
McGee with the alleged crime. But there 
was a lynch atmosphere surrounding his ar- 
rest and the trials. 

When McGee was granted a stay of ex- 
ecution, June 3, 1949, the Jackson, Miss., 
Clarion-Ledger reported: 

y “Crowds milled around the jail here after 

it was learned another stay of execution had 
been granted. McGee was ushered by of- 
ficers through the side entrance and into a 
waiting car before it was realized he had 
been taken from the jail.” | 

A white Mississippi lawyer, who appeared 
as a defense counsel in one of the McGee 
trials, wrote a letter to a friend about the 
lynch atmosphere. 

“Friends of my associate and myself re- 
ported incidents of threats made against ‘our 
own lives, but refused to testify to these facts 
because of public sentiment,” the attorney 
wrote. 

A Southern Negro editor, writing to a 
friend about the pattern of terror surround- 
ing the McGee case, said: 

“One thing that is hard for persons to 
realize who have not had the actual experi- 


ence and had not lived long where such con- 
ditions exist is the fact that when a whit® 
lawyer takes such a case, he is more likely to 
lose all his practice from the white commun- 
ity. In some instances he also lays himself 
liable to physical violence, the samte as though 
he were a Negro under certain conditions.” 


Some time after the editor wrote these 
words, John Poole, white Jackson attorney, 
was assaulted twice, once when he walked 
from the Laurel Ciy Hall after filing afh- 
davits in the McGee case, and again last July 
as he boarded an.airplane in Jackson for 
Washington io plead before the U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice Burton to stay the execution. 


Attorney Poole had his clothes nearly torn 
from his back by the mob that attacked him 
at the airport. He was again threatened by 
ss Cy Na Bar Association with disbar- 
me 


for his legal activities on behalf of the 
doomed Negro victim. 


CALL FOR VIOLENCE 


The lynch spirit was stirred to fever pitch 
in Jackson by the Jackson Daily News. The 
paper shouted that Civil Rights Congress 
lawyers were “fourflushing, grandstanding 
and resorting to legal frivolities” in seeking to 
save McGee from the chair. 


When a delegation of men and women 
went to Jackson last July to plead with Gov. 
Fielding Wright to stay the execution, the 


Jackson Daily News editor wrote that “the 


Communist Civil Rights Congress (planned) 
an invasion of Jackson.” He added: 

“Why the hell go to Korea to shoot Com- 
munists when the hunting is good on home 
grounds?’ It was in this atmosphere that 


_ Dally Worker Only 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Justice Henry Clay Greenberg yesterday ordered pro- 
fessional witness Charles Baxter to leave the witness stand, 


at the liquidation proceedings against the International 


Hanns Eisler Warns 


Of Armament Threat 


“I think that every sane person 
must recognize the great danger 
which the Brussels decisions_ for 
West German rearmament present 
to peace,” said the great German 
cemposer, Hanns Eisler, in a mes- 
sage, to The German American, 
progressive German language 
magazine. 

The feeling expresed -by Eisler 
find their musical expression in his 
Peace Cantata, which will have its 
American premiere at the annual 
dance of “The German American” 
this. Saturday. 

Before and after this program 
there will be —— The event is 
being held at the Yugoslav Amer- 
ican Hall, 405 W. 41 St. Advance 
tickets are $1, at the door $1.25. 


See Crisis Near in 


Canada Flu Epidemic 
MONTREAL, Feb. 13. — Doc- 


| 


| 


Workers Order. Judge Green- 
berg acted as Baxter tried to 
hide the facts of his exposure in 
March, 1945, when he was ac- 
cused of having taken bribes from 
the E. F. Houseman Corp.: in 
Cleveland. As a result of this ex- 
posure the City CIO Council in 
Cleveland had expelled him, as did 
the Furniture Workers Union. 


Raphael Weissman, IWO coun- 
sel, asked that cross-examination be 
allowed to continue, however. 


Weissman then proceeded to 
bring out, before the crowded 
courtroom, that Baxter had been 
arrested in 1947 on charges of 
renting a room for purposes of 
prostitution. The charge was later 
reduced to selling alcohol on Sun- 
day, and soon after that Baxter 
took on his present job as “consul- 
tant’ to the immigration and na- 
turalization service in Cleveland. 


Cross-examination will continue 
at 1] a.m. today in Room 428 of 
the County Court Building on 
Foley Square. 


tors warned today that the next | Teachers to Mark 


two weeks would see a critical 


phase of a nationwide influenza 
outbreak that in Montreal alone 
killed at least 75 persons since 
Jan. 1.. Most deaths were reported 
among persons in the 50 to 60-year 
age bracket. 


Judge Frees Peace Backers, 


Defer Trial on 
RR ‘Contempt’ 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13.—Federal 


Judge Michael L. Igoe today over- 
-ruled a government plea for an 


immediate hearing and set May 14 
for a second contempt of court 
trial for the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


_ 
on 


italian Gov't Gets 


60 U. S. Tanks 
NAPLES, Italy, Feb. 13.—The 


U.S. freighter Margaret Lykes ar-' 


rived here today with 60 tanks 
sent to the Italian government un- 
der the U.S. military program. 
The shipment was the 24th to 
reach Italy since consignments be- 
gan early last year. 
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_ Rules for Communists’ Rights 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 13.—City Judge Harold C. 


Negro History Week 


Negro History Week will be 
celebrated tomorrow afternoon 
(Thursday) at 4 p.m. at the New 
York Public Library, 104 W. 136 
St., by the Teachers Union Harlem 


Committee. Main speakers will be 
Rev. Edward McGowan, pastor of 
the Epworth Methodist Church. 
Alice Citron w&l speak on Negro 
History: and the Schools. 


_ Also on the program will be Fred 
Thomas, star of “Just a_ Little 
Simple’; Ernest Warren, who ar- 
ranged the music for that preduc- 
tion, and Sidney Poitier, star of 
“Longitude,” as well as Miranda 
Nichols, who will present African 
dances ind songs. ) 


Arcaro here ruled that Communists are protected by the 
Bill of Rights as are all Americans, when he freed three 


voung men who had been arrested 
for distributing peace leaflets is- 
sued by the Communist Party. 


The judge found the three not 
guilty of violating a city ordinance 
prohibiting the distribution of 
leaflets. Judge Arcaro~ declared 
the law “invalid and unconstitu- 
tional because it unreasonably re- 
stricts and denies freedom of 
speech and press.” 


The three, Francis S. Martin, 
32; John Russo, 20; and Gennaro 


| DiBiase, 20, were arrested last 


Dec. 5 for distributing handbills 
signed the “Communist Party of 
Rhode Island.” The leaflets called 
on people to protest Truman's 
“use of the A-bomb’” statement. 
It demanded a cease-fire in Ko- 
rea, and the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops. 


City Solicitor William E. Mc- 
Cabe, as far back as April, 1948, 
said that in his opinion this law 
was unconstitutional, However, in 
prosecuting this case, he said that 
the law was constitutional as ap- 
plied to Communist literature. 

Judge Arcaro, in his decision, 
said that the fact that the Com- 
munist Party was involved had no 


bearing on the case. “The ordin- 


ance applies to everyone without 
exception, as do all constitutional 
freedoms,” he said. 

The three men were represent- 
ed in court by Dr. Clemens ]. 
France, former R. I. State Direc- 
tor of Social Welfare, and the first 


Director of Unemployment Com- 
pensation in Rhode Island. Dr. 
France is an attorney-of-record in 
a pending injunction suit against 
his former “boss.” Attorney-Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath. The suit 
would enjoin the Justice Depart- 
ment from applying the McCar- 
ran police-state Act. 


A brief was filed in the case by 
Milton Stanzler, a Providence at- 


torney, on behalf of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. . 


MacA Left Them 


Holding the Bag 
TOKYO, Feb. 18 (ALN).—Jap- 


anese industrialists, who cheered 
when the landing of Japan-based 
U. S. troops in Korea gave them 


; 


B’kly Library to Mark 


Negro History Week 

A celebration of Negro History- 
Week, books on Negro and Jew- 
ish history by outstanding authors 


numerous war orders to fill, are|will be presented formally to the 


now cursing the U. S. occupation 
for leaving them without a market 
for many products they manufac- 
tured in anticipation of a full vic- 
tory by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
The Japanese Rolling Stock In- 
dustry Assn. has issued figvres 
showing that over $50,000,000 has 
been lost by this industry alone 


Macon St. branch of the Public 
Library, 361 Lewis Ave., Brook- 
lyn, this Saturday, at 11:30 a.m., 


by the Emma Lazarus Federation 
of Jewish Womens Clubs—Nostrand 
Chapter. The public is invited to 
the ceremony. 


Refreshments will be served. 


COCA COLA BOYCOTT SPREADS TO BOSTON 


The idea of a boycott campaign 
against Coca Cola began to spread 
nationwide this week as Attorney 
Ray W. Guild, three times nresi- 
dent of the Boston National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, declared his sup- 
port, it was learned yesterday. ~ 

The boycott movement began in 
New York after James A. Farley, 
former postmaster general and a 
Coca Cola Botting Company ex- 
ecutive recently attacked civil 
rights legislation. Farley told the 
Florida Chamber of Commerce, “to 
threaten the South with drastic 
Federal legislation is the last way 
to appr ach these problems.” Far- 
ley warned President Truman to 
stop even talking about civil rights 
and told him to-“summon the 


problems on a 
basis.” 

After this jimcrow attack, the 
National Fair Play Committee was 
formed in New York by Judge 
Charles E. Toney, Daniel Burrows, 
Herbert L, Bruce and Rose Mor- 
gan. : ; 

These political and _ business 
leaders declared that New York 


white hiring policy would be de- 
clared unfair to New York State’s 
900,000 Negro consumers. 


Committee declared, “and we'll hit 
them where it hurts most.” 


L: Stitt = 


« 


leaders of the‘South to solve theselN.''Y, ‘asked that the Coca 
| > NTS aA SS Ske ee 2 Fe . 


a OTF RRS 


regional and state’ 


firms following Coca Cola’s lily-. 


“Well take one at a time,” the} 


Miss Morgan, an executive of 
the Rose Meta House of Beauty,| | 
in a letter to the Complete Vend-) 
ing Service Inc., of Mount Vernon, 


machines be removed from her 
four concerns “without delay.” 
The Committee has asked all 
business concerns in Harlem to 
join in the boycott, “because they 
would be the first to benefit.” 
Earlier Judge Toney had asked 
“What's the use of counseling Ne- 
gro boys and girls to study sales- 
manship, marketing, stenography, 
and advertising if there's no op- 
portunity for them to have and 


hold jobs in private industry?” _ 


Cola” 


HONOLULU, Feb. 13.—A joint ex- 
ecutive board conference of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
mens Union, representing 25,000 sugar, 
pineapple, cannery and lengshore work- 
ers in the Hawaiian islands, has voted to 
dedicate its efforts to “the fight for peace 
instead of war.” 

A policy statement passed overwhelm- 
ingly at the conference called for im- 
mediate withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Korea, world disarmament and the 
development of trade and understanding 
with the people of the world. 

The ILWU conference also urged the 
United Nations to convene a “world peo- 
ple's parliament,” excluding “politicians,” 
to tackle the problems that endanger 
world peace. 

The statement praised ILWU presi- 


Worker, New York W 
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To Fight for Des ce Instead of War’ 


dent Harry Bridges for s oe out bold- 
ly last July for. peaceful settlement of 
the Korean dispute—for which he spent 


_ 21 days in jail. 


(The government won revocation of 
Bridges’ bail after he had told a Long- 
shoremen’s Local 10 meeting in San 
Francisco that he favored return to the 
status quo in Korea, a cease-fire order 
and settlement of the dispute through 
discussion among the parties concerned. 
He was released when the revocation 
ruling was reversed by a higher court.) 

The policy statement asserted that 
“46,000 American kids would be alive 
and healthy if Bridges’ position had been 
adopted by the government.” 

And the question was posed: 
was the real American? 

“Bridges, who spoke out in the interest 


“Who 


of our country and its boys when it was 
unpopular to do so and went to jail be- 
eause of it, or the Johnny-come-latelies 
like Taft, Hoover, and others who are 
now running like hell to catch up with 
the American people.” 


The statement, a lengthy one, detailed 
the deterioration of living conditions and 
democratic rights under the government's 
war program, pointing specifically to the 
frameup of ILWU leaders, passage of 
the McCarran Act, higher taxes, infla- 
tionary prices and wage freezes. 


“Never have the working people of 
the world benefittted or advanced by 
wars, it said. “We have now reached 
the stage in history when the outbreak 
of another world war will settle only one 


thing—the end " world civilization as we 
know it. 


“There won't be anything left to argue 
about. 


“Our union would not and could not 
survive such a war. 


The conterence statement also review- 
ed some of the problems of the Asian 
peoples, with which Hawaiian workers are 
acquainted, and called for a program to 
help the people rather than one to hdip 
“reactionary groups such as Chiang Kai- 


shek’s. 


The conference was attended by some 
300 delegates from ILWU locals through- 
out the islands. The policy statement 
on peace was one of several dealing with 
wages, contracts and other matters of 
immediate concern to Hawaiian workers. 


BIG WAR FLEET EXERCISES 
HELD IN AUSTRALIA WATERS 


SYDNEY, Feb. 13.—The biggest 
combined fieet exercises ever held 
in peacetime in Australian waters 
are now taking place. The exer- 
cises which are part of the Anglo- 
American war preparations in the 
Pacific include ships from New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Britain, South 
Africa and Australia. 


The_ ships have been visiting 
Australia in connection with its 
jubilee celebrations. Of all the vis- 
iting vessels, only the Indian ship|_ 
has declined to participate in the 
exercises. 

It is hoped the large scale. ex- 
ercises will impress John Foster | 
Dulles, special envoy of Picsident: 


Truman charged with arranging a 
separate treaty with Japan. Aus- 
tralia reactionary government is 
anxious to convince the Americans 
of its willingness'to play a large 
part in aggressive plans in the Far 
East. American investments and 
subsidiaries in Australia are rapid- 
ly overtaking British interests. 
Sir Esler Dening, top Far Eastern 
expert in the British Foreign Office 
is expected by “coincidence” to be 
in Australia at the same time as 


Dulles. Dening, like Dulles, holds 
the rank of Ambassador and is 
just completing an extended tour 
of South and Southeast Asia. 


1-H Board Orders 


Teamsters 


to End 


Closed-Shop Pacts 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 13.—The Taft-Hartley board to- 
day ordered the upstate AFL New York State Teamsters 
council to drop its closed shop and maintenance of member- 


ship contracts with a trucking as- 
sociation. 


The board said the council's 


contract with the New York State 
Employers Association violated 
the Taft-Hartley act. 


John Burke, secretary of Team- 
sters Joint C ouncil 16 in New York 
City, said the board's decision ap- 
parently affected the upstate union 

oup only. He said his council 
oe not been involved in similar 
reprisals by the Taft-Hartley board. 


The NLRB's ordered the as- 
sociation and the Teamsters’ Coun- 
cil te stop “entering into, renewing 
or enforcing” contract clauses that 
require workers to “join or main- 
tain membership” in the union as 
a “condition of employment.” 

Specifically directing the union 
not to “discriminate” against non- 


union members the board ordered 
it to “cease causing or attempting 
to cause the association or any 
other employer’ to discriminate 
against workers. 


The basis for the decision, how- 
ever, was a complaint of a group 


of workers in Local 182, Interna-' 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
who charged they were ordered off 
their jobs with Red Star Express 
Lines, Auburn, N. Y., because they 
opposed certain union policies. Is- 
sued specifically in the case of 
Richard F. Mullen, the Board's 
decision directed the company to 
reinstate him and pay his back 
wages to March, 1949, when he 
was fired. 

The decision spells out more 
plainly a number of NLRB orders 
nullifying the closed shop. 


Teacher Strike Shuts 


Minneapolis Schools 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 13.—Picketing AFL teachers shut all of Minneapolis’ public 
schools today despite a strikebreaking order to reopen the schools by Gov. Luther Young- 
dahl. The union teachers rejected unsatisfactory wage proposal last night and set up picket 


lines when the governor ordered 
the schools opened anyway. 

The picketing teachers agreed 
to go back to work tomorrow. 
Janitors and clerks who had ac- 
cepted a wage boost offer but re- 
stricted picket lines of the teachers 
also agreed to go back to work. 


Janitors, who originally started 


the strike, and clerks who joined| 
[the walkout*later, refused to cross 


the picket lines. 


School board officials announced 
that they would try again to open 
the schools tomorrow, and called | 
upon the janitors to heat the 
buildings. 

Only thin wisps of smoke rose 
from school chimneys in keeping 


with the pledge of the janitors dur- 


ing the strike to maintain enough 
heat to preserve the buildings. But 
there wasn't enough heat to hold 
classes. 


The school board immediately | 


retracted the wage offer accepted 
by janitors and clerks. The board 
said the offer was a “package deal” 
contingent upon accéptance by all 
parties and the reopening of schools 


today. 


Four Hurt in 


Steel Blast 
EAST CHICAGO, Ind., Feb. 13. 


—Four men were injured today, 
when an explosion rocked the In- 
diana Harbor plant of Inland Steel 
Co. 


A company spokesman said the 


blast occurred when molten metal, 


being hauled through a tunnel in 
os on railway cars, spilled 
and came in’ contact with water 
jin the tunnel. 


Nationwide Peace Poll Set 
By American Peace Crusade 


_ A national “peace poll” to serve 
as a straw vote test of grass roots 
sentiment for peace was an- 
nounced yesterday by the spon- 
sors of the’ American Peace Cru- 
sade who assembled here for the 
first time since formation of the 
organization. The Crusade will 
sponsor a peace pilgrimage to 
Washington on March 1. 

A request by the organization to 
be. permitted to testify against 
pending troops-to-Europe legisla- 
tion was sent to Senater Tom Con- 
nally, chairman of the. Foreign 
Relations Committee and Senator 

Richard B.: Russell, armed: services 


committee head, whe announced 
joint hearing for late this week. 
“There is pressing need for the 
Senate to go beyond consideration 
of the views of Administration and 
anti-Administration leaders in Con- 
gress and of officers of the armed 
forces,” said’ the telegram of the 
peace crusade organization. “Con- 
gress can ill-afford to ignore the 
mounting evidence of popular|P 
sentiment against committing ad- 
ditional American troops in 
Europe or continuing the futile 
conflict in Korea with its needless 
destruction of that country’ and! 
its’ people and ‘the’ sacrifice ‘of 


American soldiers.” 


The sponsor of the newly formed 


organization asserted that the 
peace poll has suddenly become 
a more urgent matter than origin- 
ally contemplated. 


The sponsors said they were 
“highly “encouraged” by the initial 
response to their call for a peace 

Dilgrimage to 


poll will have been - developed 


sufficiently by that date to enable 
the delegates to present a “healthy 
slice” of ‘grass. roots sentiment to 


Senators and Congressmen. ‘ 


Washington on 
March Ist: they claimed the peace! 


from Tokyo. Supported by tanks 
or self-propelled guns, Korean as- 
sault forces stormed the MacdAr- 
thur base of Chipyong, anchoring 
the western end of the 40-mile 
front, from three sides at 10:30 
p. m. 

Violent fighting was going on 
in and around Chipyong early to- 
day, sketchy front dispatches re- 
ported. They quoted one report 
as saying the key town 20 miles 
west of Hoengsong and 32 miles 
east of Seoul was surrounded. 


The powerful new assault broke 
the uneasy quiet over the battle 
zone in the Korean mountains all 
day Tuesday, dispatches said, 
thrown back 12 or more miles by 
the offensive, the U. S. forces had 
broken free of the advancing 
enemy. They fell back and were 
digging in at new lines somewhere 
south of Hoengsong. 


The the 


Korean drive down 


song and Wonju had overrun Ho- 
engsong, and the. vanguard made 
harassing attacks farther south. A 
long outdated front report told 
of a small arms duel being fought 
two and a half miles west of Won- 
ju, which is 10 miles south of 
Hoengsong. a 


Maj. Gen. Edward M. Almond’s 


least two’ miles below Hoengsong, 
and at once stage of the with- 
drawal the situation was de- 
scribed as extremely fluid all the 
way to Wonju. 

Korean guns and mortars in the 
ruins of Seoul laid a continuous 
fire on U. S. positions south and 
southwest of the city where Cen. 
Douglas. MacArthur made a plane 


and jeep inspection of the front 
yesterday, — 


Back in Tokyo; Manhcther is- 
sued a statement saying that “talk 
of crossing the 38th parallel at 
the present stage of the campaign” 
except by patrols was “purely aca- 
demic.” 5 


United Press correspondent Joe 


on the central front last night. 
Uy. & 


A 
military spokesman an- 


oe 


yong, where the U. S. troops. were 


—— 
Sa 


Koreans Hit Hard at 
Hank of MacA. Line 


The Korean Peoples Army and Chinese volunteers in 
central Korea pressed hard at the left flank of thé sagging 
MacArthur line last night, according to press dispatches 


mountain highway through Hoeng-} 


Quinn reported the new flareup| 


nounced the strong attack on Chip- 


U. S. ‘Ith corps had fallen back at) 


: 


pocketed if not enveloped by the 
Koreans, whose spearheads already 
thrust beyond the strategic town. 


Details were sketchy at 12:30 
a.m., AJuinn seported, but it was 
definite that heavy fighting was 
going on. He added that the mili- 
tary spokesman had not confirmed 
a report that Chipyong was sur- 
rounded. 


The Koreans attacked from the 
northwest at 10:30 p. m., using 
small arms, mortars, and “either 
tanks or self propelled guns, the 
spokesman reported. Mortar shells 
were falling inside the town early 
today. 

The initial assault was followed 


quickly by attacks from the east 
and the west. 


Dispatches reported that bands 
of Koreans up to 1,000 strong were 


|spotted at points three, seven and 


nine miles southeast of Chipyong, 


One of the forces was only five © 
miles from the Wonju-Yoju road, 
the main lateral highway eastward 
from the Seoul area through the . 
mountians. 


Still another central front report 
said a U. S. patrol met a Korean 
force about six miles southwest 
of Chipyong yesterday. That in- 
dicated the town had been by- 
passed on either side, if not sur- 
rounded as late dispatches hinted. 


The VU. S. 8th Army, pulling 
back faster than the Koreans could 
advance, had succeeded in freeing 
its outmatched spearhead from 
Hoengsong. 

All along the central front Com- 
munist forces, usually of a few 
hundred ‘to 1,000 men, were mov- 


ing down toward the new posi- 
tions the 8th Army had taken up. 


Heavy mortar fire from Seoul 


fell early yesterday on U. S. po- 


sitions in Yongdungpo, industrial 
suburb across the Han river. Ko- 
rean guns thine 100 rounds. of 
105-millimeter fire into U. S. 3rd 
Division positions south and south- 
east of Seoul. 

British tanks abandoned on the 
Imjin river in the MacArthur re- 
treat last month fired flat trajec- 
tory. shells into the: U: 'S. lihes 
south of Seoul - yesterday. 


™ 
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== Lynch 
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By Harry Raymond — 


If Willie McGee were a white man, he would be free today. No white man 


Law vs. Willie McGee 


I= -ATTERN 
TERROR | 


iil 


has ever been sentenced to death in the state of Mississippi on the charge of 


rape 


crime against an innocent man. 


McGee’s persecution, culminating in the order for his execution on March 
20, is something far more than a mere miscarriage of justice. 


It is a monstrous 


His terrible suffering during his fiye years of imprisonment—the sweatbox 


farce trials, the five agonizing periods of 
waiting for -the signal to walk the last few 
yards to the lethal chair—symbolize the ctn- 
turies-old sufferings of his people, the Ne- 
gro people. 

All the evidence that has piled up during 


those five years reveals that McGee's convic- 


tion grew directly from the system of segre- 
gation, terror, jimcrow and second class citi- 
zenship for the Negro. This system has sent 
thousands of innocent Negroes, including the 
Martinsville 7, to their deaths. 


LYNCH ATMOSPHERE 

There was no substantial evidence linking 
McGee. with the alleged crime. But there 
was a lynch atmosphere surrounding his ar- 
rest and the trials. 

- When McGee was granted a stay of ex- 
ecution, June 3, 1949, the Jackson, Miss., 
Clarion-Ledger reported: 

“Crowds milled around the jail here after 
it was learned another stay of execution had 
been granted. McGee was ushered by of- 
ficers through the side entrance and into a 
waiting- car before it was realized he had 
been taken from the jail.” 

A white Mississippi lawyer, who appeared 
as a defense counsel in one of the McGee 
trials, wrote a letter to a friend about the 
lynch atmosphere. 


“Friends of my associate and myself re- | 


ported incidents of threats made against our 
own lives, but refused to testify to these facts 
because of public sentiment,” the attorney 
wrote, 

A: Southern Negro editor, writing to a 
friend about the pattern of terror surround- 
ing the McGee case, said: 

“One thing that is hard for persons to 
realize who have not had the actual experi- 


‘treatment, the brutal beatings in jail, the death threats from howling lynch mobs, 


ence and had not lived long where such con- 
ditions exist is the fact that when a white 
lawyer takes-such a case, he is more likely to 
lose all his practice from the white commun- 
ity. In some instances he also lays himself 
liable to physical violence, the same as though 
he were a Negro under certain conditions.” 


Some time after the editor wrote these 
words, John Poole, white Jackson attorney, 
was assaulted twice, once when he walked 
from the Laurel Ciy Hall after filing aff- 
davits in the McGee case, and again lasf July 
as he boarded an airplane in Jackson for 
Washington to plead before the U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice Burton to stay the execution. 


Attorney Poole had his clothes nearly torn 
from his back by the mob that attacked him 
at the airport. He was again threatened by 
the Mississippi Bar Association with disbar- 
ment for his legal activities on behalf of the 
doomed Negro victim. 


CALL FOR VIOLENCE 


The lynch spirit was stirred to fever pitch 
in Jackson by the Jackson Daily News. The 
paper shouted that Civil Rights Congress 
Jawyers were “fourflushing,. grandstanding 
and -resorting to legal frivolities” in seeking to 
save McGee from the chair. 


When a delegation of men and women 
went to Jackson last July to plead with Gov. 
Fielding Wright to stay the execution, the 
Jackson Daily News editor wrote that “the 
Communist Civil Rights Congress (planned) 
an invasion of Jackson.” He added: 

“Why the hell go to Korea to shoot Com- 
munists when the hunting is good_on home 
grounds?” It was in this atmosphere that 

(Continued on Page 8) 


In Middle 


By George Tell 


East 


ALEXANDRIA, Egypt, Feb. 13 (Telepress).—Gen. Sir 
Brian Robertson, Commander-in-Chief of British forces in 
the Middle East, is soon to pay a visit to Israel, it was ad- 


mitted in the Israel Parliament. 
The General's visit had been 
kept a secret, but following stiff 
questioning from opposition speak- 
ers, the government had to at- 
knowledge the truth of the rumors, 
claiming however, that he was 
coming only on a “courtesy visit.” 


This latest revelation of the 
moves of a top imperialist war 
planner in the Middle East follows 
a series of conferences and talks 
which point to the fact that plans 
to build an anti-Soviet bloc in 
this part of the world are far 
advanced. 

Some months ago, Israel re- 

ceived a “courtesy visit” from 
Admiral Sir John Edelston, British 
Middle East Naval Commander. 
General Sir Brian Robertson is also 
to visit Turkey and Greece in the 
near future. He will meet Admiral 
Robert Carney, commander of the 
United States Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean naval forces, in 
Istanbul on Feb. 14, where a con- 
ference of American Middle East 
diplomats will take place to dis- 
cuss “Mediterranean defense stra- 
tegy. 
_ From Jan. 22-25, ‘Admiral Car- 
ney had talks with British Admiral 
Edelston and other British service 
chiefs. They discussed Carney's 
plans for building an arc of forti- 
fied islands and atom-bomber 
basis running from Corsica through 
Sardinia, Malta, Crete and Rhodes 
to Cyprus. 

This ring-‘of aggressive “war 
springboards .is ‘being discussed 
under the title of a “second line of 


- Judge Frees Peace Backers, 


Rules for Communists’ Rights 


Truman Plans 
Make Workers 


Stepchildren 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 13 (FP). 
—The administration mobilization 
program is turning the nation’s 
workers into society s stepchildren,” 
Emil Rieve, president of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union, who is also 
administrative chairman of the 
CIO economic committee and a 
member of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, charged in a statement filed 
with the joint congressional eco- 
nomic committee. 

Rieve declared price stabiliza- 
tion had failed, that attempts were 
being made to freeze only workers’ 
wages and that the tax program 
leaves high income individuals and 


corporations free to roll up huge 
profits. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 13.—City Judge Harold C. 


Arcaro here ruled that Communists are protected by the 
Bill of Rights as are all Americans, when he freed three 


voung men who had been arrested 
for distributing peace leaflets is- 
sued by the Communist Party. 


The judge found the three not 
guilty of violating a city ordinance 
prohibiting the distribution of 
leaflets. Judge Arcaro declared 
the law “invalid and unconstitu- 
tional because it unreasonably re- 
stricts and denies freedom of 
speech and press.” 


The three, Francis S. Martin, 
32; John Russo, 20; and Gennaro 
DiBiase, 20, wefe arrested last 
Dec. 5 for distributing handbills 
signed the “Communist Party of 
Rhode Island.” The leaflets called 
on people to protest Truman’s 
“use of the A-bomb” statement. 
It demanded a cease-fire in Ko- 
rea, and the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops. 


City Solicitor William E. Mc- 
Cabe, as far back as April, 1948, 
said that in his opinion this law 
was unconstitutional. However, in 
prosecuting this case, he said that’ 
the law’ was constitutional as ap- 
plied to Communist literature. 

Judge Arcaro, in his decision, 
said that the fact that the Com- 
munist Party was involved had no 
bearing on the case. “The ordin- 


jance applies to everyone without 


exception, as do all constitutional 
freedoms,” he ‘said. 

The three men were represent- 
ed in court by Dr. Clemens J. 
France, former R. I. State Direc- 


Director of Unemployment Com- 
pensation in Rhode Island. Dr. 
France is an attorney-of-record in 
a pending injunction suit against 
his former “boss.” Attorney-Gen- 
‘eal ]. Howard McGrath. The suit 
would enjoin the Justice Depart- 
ment. from applying the McCar- 
ran police-state Act. 


A brief was filed in the case by 
Milton Stanzler, a Providence at- 
torney, on behalf of the American 


MacA Left Them 


Holding the Bag 


TOKYO, Feb. 13 (ALN),—Jap- 
anese industrialists, who cheered 
when the landing of Japan-based 
U. S. troops in Korea gave them 
numerous war orders to fill, are 
now cursing the U. S. occupation 
for leaving them without a market 
for many products they manufac- 
tured in anticipation of a full vic- 
tory by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

The Japanese Rolling Stock In- 
dustry Assn. has issued figures 
showing that over $50,000,000 has 


Civil Liberties Union. 


been lost by this industry alone 


defense.” Before the Anglo-Amer- 
ican conference at Malta Admiral 
Carney conducted a tour of in- 
spection of the Mediterranean and 
Middle Eastern nayal and air 
bases. He visited Turkey, Greece 
and Eaudi Arabia. 


A number of recent develop- 
ments indicating that the imperial- 
ists are hurriedly working out their 


ee 


aggressive strategy in the Middle - 
East are: the growth of “friendly - 


relations’ between Titoite Yugo- 
slavia and Monarcho-fascist Greece 
and Italy, and between Greece 
and Turkey; the recent signing of 
an agreement between dictator Tito 
and a pseudo United Nations body 
for building a “strategic highway” 
through Yugoslavia linking west- 


em Europe with Greece and the 
Middle East. 


Connected with this is a recent 
announcement of the Turkish Pre- 
mier Menderes that the Turkish 
government was to build a heavy 
suspension bridge across . Bos- 
phorus; the visit to Egypt of the 
Greek Monarcho-fascist Premier 
Venizelos, and his talks on “Medi- 
terranean defence” with the Egyp- 
tion government; and the efforts 
to’ end the state of war between 
Israel and the Arab states, the 
main initiative for which is being 
taken by Turkey on United States 
direction. 


Czech People’s. 
Judges Hold 2d 
Annual Meeting 


PRAGUE, Feb. 13.—Delegates 
representing 40,000 people's 
judges met for the second nation- 
wide Conference of People’s Judg- 
es in Prague two years since the 
first People’s Judges entered the 


courtrooms of the High Court of 
Justice. More than 50 percent of 
the People’s Judges were elected 
for a second term of office. Over 
9000 meetings, attended by more 
than half a million Czechoslovak 
citizens, were held during the 
elections. 


Fifty-six percent of the People’s 
Judges in Bohemia and Moravia 
are of working class origin, as 
compared with 39 percent during 
the last period. The figure for the 
whole of Czechoslovakia is 54 per- 


cent. The number of peasants rep- - 


resentatives have gone up from 
nine to 13 percent and women 
judges from nine te 24 percent. 


More than 1,000 shockworkers are 
| Peoples Judges of Czechoslovakia. 


COCA COLA BOYCOTT SPREADS TO BOSTON 


_ The idea of a boycott campaign 
against Coca Cola began to spread 
nationwide this week as Attorney 
Ray W. Guild, three times presi- 
dent of the Boston National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, declared his sup- 
port, it was learned yesterday. 
The boycott movement: began in 
New York after James A. Farley, 
former postmaster general and a 
Coca. Cola Botting Company ex- 
ecutive recently attacked civil 
rights legislation. Farley told the 
Florida Chamber of Commerce, “to 
threaten the South with drastic 
Federal legislation is the last way 
to approach these problems.” Far- 
ley warned President: Truman to 
stop even talking about civil rights 
and told him to “summon the 


tor of Social Welfare, and the first! 


problems on a regional and state 
basis. 4 | : 

After this jimcrow attack, the 
National Fair Play Committee was 
formed in New York by Judge 
Charles E. Toney, Daniel Burrows, 
Herbert L. Bruce and Rose Mor- 


n. 

These political and business 
leaders declared that New York 
firms following Coca Cola’s lily- 
white hiring policy would be de- 
clared unfair to New York State’s 
900,000 Negro consumers. 

“We'll take one at a time,” the 
Committee declared, “and we'll hit 
them where it hurts most.” 

‘Miss Morgan,: an ‘executive of 
the Rose Meta House of Beauty, 


‘in a letter to the Complete Vend-| 


a 


leadérs-of the South to’ solve ‘these 


inv 
Ney. 


Service ‘Inc., of Mount Vernon; | 


asked that ‘thé Cota!’ Cola! (2) 


machines be removed from her 
four concerns “without delay.” 
The Committee has asked all 
business concerns in Harlem to 
join in the boycott, “Lecause they 
would be the first to benefit.” 
Earlier Judge Toney. had asked 
“What's the use of counseling Ne- 
gro boys and girls to study sales- 
manship, marketing, stenography, 
and advertising if there’s no op- 
portunity for them to have and 
hold jobs in private industry?” 


ar 


ms “oe % 
-—s 62% ec oe Oo ero 


~—. _ ment follow a policy of peace and 


' month. , 


lat Workers 
In Italy All 
eee 
Sign Peace Plea 
ROME, Feb. 13.—A petition de- 
manding that the Italian govern- 


“free itself from all pledges that 
might involve Italy in a conflict” 
‘was presented to the President of 
‘the Chamber of Deputies Giovanni 
Cronchi on behalf of the workers, 


technicians and employes of Fiat 
Engineering Works in Turin. 
The_ petition was presented by 
a delegation of seven young work- 
ers who came to Rome with full 
backing of the entire Fiat plant. 
The Municipal Council of Pa- 
\ lerme, capital of Sicily, during a 
special session approved by ac- 
clamation a message reaffirming its 
previous stand for peace which 
was sent to President Einaudi and 
Prime Minister De CGasperi. 
_ The majority of the Palermo city, 
council is Conservative and mon- 
archist. The proposal for the mes- 
sage was made by the minority. 
of councilmen belonging to the 


leftist popular bloc. 


as 
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5 Pensioned Cops on Jury 


Trying Dr. Albizu Campos — 


By Pablo M. Garcia 


SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico., Feb. 13.—The jury trying Dr. Pedro Albizu Campos, Puerto 


‘Rican Nationalist leader, and two of his followers includes five retired members of the Insular Police 


who receive a pension from the Government of Puerto Rico. This sensational fact was disclosed to 


this correspondent by confidential sources during the second 
day of the trial now taking place in the District Court of 
San Juan before Judge Julio Suarez Garriga. Two of these 


jurors were identified by our _in- 
formant as Manuel Avilos and Mi- 
guet Berreteaga. 


Albizu and his companions are 
being tried for an alleged attempt 
against the life of a policeman 
during the police-siege of the Na- 


tionalist Party headquarters on 
Nov. 3, 1950. : | 


The trial entered its second day 
with the same atmosphere of a po- 
lice state that prevailed in its be- 
ginning. The public was barred 


subjected to diverse forms of in- 


continually being photographed by 
a police photographer all through 


the activities of the police photog- 


by the simple device of packing 


declared to intimidate the public, 


the available. room with police- 
men, detectives and stoolpigeons. 
The few private citizens who man- 
aged to enter the courtroom: were 


timidation. They were searched by 


the detectives at the door and were 


the proceedings. : 
Defense lawyer Hernandez: Var- 
gas protested te the Court against 


rapher which were designed, he 


Cops Beat, Jail Negro 
Communist Leader in L. A. 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 13.—Cops barged into a private home during a birthday 
party Saturday night, formed a flying wedge to break through the crowd of Negro and 
white guests to get at Frank Alexander, executive secretary of the Communist Party Negro 


commission. 


They threw Alexander into one 
of tour police cars outside the 
_ house, beat him with fists arid 
saps on the way to the station, 
then handcuffed him and _ beat 
him again in an elevator while he 
was being taken to a cell n Lin- 
coln Heights jail. 

There they held him on an un- 
bailable charge of “suspicion of 
robbery.” They locked him in a 
cell by himself and started a pro- 
cess of bringing squads of har- 
mess bulls past the cell in relays 
of twos and threes. 

“See that Communist n--—----r 


son of a bitch in there? Take a 
good look at him. Any time you 
see him again on the outside, take 
good «care: of him”, each squad 
of cops was admonished. 
BEATEN 

The process went on until the 
frantic Lillian Alexander, wife of 
the Communist leader, and a score 
of friends traced down the care- 
fully concealed where-abouts of 
the arrested man and Attorney 
-Ben Margolis and Dr. Murray 
Abowitz arrived at _— Lincoln 
Heights and demanded to see him. 


Dr. Abowitz said he found Al-| 
exander to be suffering from mul-| 


tiple bruises and contusions about 
the head, neck and body, his lips 


swollen and cut on the inside from 
blows that drove the teeth into the 
flesh. 


Alexander's shoulder was. swol- 
len and sprained with the pos- 
sibility that the shoulder blade 
was cracked by twisting of the 
arm. 

Alexander complained of pains 
over his kidneys and in his knees 
and legs where he was beaten, 
Dr. Abowitz said. 

Margolis was able to piece to- 
gether the story of what hap- 
pened to Alexander after he was 
dragged from the home of Rose- 
mary Haskell at 623 S. Bonnie 
Brae Ave., where the birthday 
party was. being held—ironically 
in honor of Alexander and _ his 
wife whose birthdays fall this 


REPEAT EPITHET 

were aware of Alexander's iden- 

thy, “repeating way tlle the 
ithet “Communist n----r son. of 

abitch.” . WP, 24 


; : hee <3 


; 


-there was long debate over how 


‘ Fail a soe altos ENE 
- AER 1% i 2 ony he 
; py tees ae a eee | : es 
¥y Bee ere Nae 


he should be booked as the swol- 


len and bleeding Alexander wait-| 


ed. In turn bookings an charge 
of drunk, distrubing the peace and 
drunken driving were discarded 
“because he ean be. bailed out on 
any of them.” 

Finally, he was booked on the 
robbery suspicion charge, hand- 
cuffed and then beaten a sec- 
ond time in the elevator on the 
way to an upstairs cell. 

Attorneys Margolis and Fred 
Stemmetz immediately . started 
proceedings to obtain Alexander's 
release on a writ of habeas corpus. 

The party was about to break up 
at approximately 12:45 o'clock 
when two uniform cops barged 
through the open front door and 
announced there had been com- 
plaints about noise. 

The photograph was muted but 
the cops apparently were not 
satisfied. | 

Near the front entrance the cops 
encountered Alexander, who was 
seeking to close the door as they 
left. One cop stuck his foot in the 


door so that it could not be closed. 


|weeks ago. 


“Well be waiting outside,” 
warned the cop. 

Thus warned, the party goes 
did not leave, but waited quietly 
inside the house. In ten minutes, 
the street was alive with police 
cars. . 

No less than eight cops in- 
cluding uniformed sergeants and 
detectives barged through the 
front door. 


Again there were explanations 


that the party was being brought! 


to a close and the guests were 
about to depart. One sergeant de- 
manded: 

“Who's the guy who got tough?” 

The cop who stuck his foot in 
the door pointed to Alexander, 
who was in the dining room. 

Moving in a flying wedge, the 
eight cops shoved through the. 
crowd of guests and dragged out 
Alexander. 

“Maybe we'll take you down to 


San Pedro,” they taunted, in ob-) 
vious reference to the beating to}! 


death of Sam Jones, Negro AFL 
laborer by San Pedro cops several 


Get Only 7% of 


SOFIA, Feb. 13 (Telepress)._The working people of Turkey 
pay 70 percent of the entire state revenue while Turkish manufac- 
turers and merchants pay 21 percent. At the same time the work- 
ing people receive only 7 percent of the total national income. These 
figures were given by Turkish member of parliament Emin Kara- — 
fatoglu, who belongs to the government. Democratic Party, and © 


are quoted in the Turkish press. 


Turkish Workers Pay 70%, 


Gov't Service 


and constituted “an evident - 
tempt to violate the constitutional 
rights of the accused.” 
BULB EXPLODES 

Prosecutor Gil Rivera told the 
defense attorneys that what the po- 
lice photographer was doing “is 
none of your business.” The court 
overruled the objection, and the 
taking of pictures continued until) 
3 in the afternoon, when the ex- 
plosion of a flash bulb caused such 


an uproar that the court was oblig- 


ed to call a recess. No more pic- 
tures were taken after that. 

On cross examination, state wit- 
ness police Sergeant Astol Calero 
Taledo admitted that he did not 
see Albizu Campos wave the 
white towel on a broomstick just 
before the arrest of the National- 
ist leader. All that could be seen 
was a hand waving the flag of sur- 
render, and there were other 
people inside the Nationalist Party 
headquarters besides Albizu. | 
This is significant because Gov- 
ernor Munoz Marin and the cap- 
italist press have been trying to 
destroy Dr. Albizu Campos as the 
symbol of the struggle for inde- 
pendence by picturing him as an 
abject coward who waved a sur- 
render towel instead of having 


himself killed by the police. 
ASK MISTRIAL 


Three times during the day the 
defense attorneys asked a mistrial 
on the basis of the improper ‘tac- 
tics of the prosecuting attorneys, 
who were drawing testimony from 
the witness, concerning other per- 
sons, incidents and indictments 


not material te the case’ at hand, 


ee oe _—-——2 = a a 


jurors. 


such as mass meetings of the Na- 
tionalist Party prior to the date of 
the events mentioned in the- in- 


idictment; Albizu’s indictment for 


violation of the Gag Law of 1948; 
inclusion of evidence obtained in 
illegal searches and seizures, etc. 
All defense objections were over- 
ruled. 

All during the proceedings, the 
policemen and stoolpigeons pack- 
ing the courtroom were making 
comments to the effect that “hay 
que acabar con estos——, which 
means “weve got to give these 
so-and-sos the works.” 


SOME TESTIMONY 


The testimony of the day's wit- 
ness was mainly a reiteration of 
that previously given by the pre- 
ceding two witnesses on the open- 
ing day. He testified he saw Dr. 
Albizu Campos, and his two co- 
defendants, young Doris Torresola 
and. Juan Jose Munoz Matos, 
throw some “artefacts” at the car 
car driven by policeman Rodri- 
guez. 

He also testified he took Doris 
Torresola to a hospital when she 
came out from the Nationalist 
Party with a wound in her neck, 
accompanied by Munoz Matos, 
whom he arrested. 

Although the defendants are 
being tried solely for an attempt 
against policemen Redriguez's life, 
the prosecuting attorney (six in all) 
kept bringing up references to the 
alleged subversive character of 
the Nationalist Party and its prop- 
aganda, over defense objections 
that such references prejudiced the 


of 


Kalafatogle declared that over 225,000 clerks in Turkey live 


in the direct 


verty, getting between 123 and 174 lira monthly, 
while the Turkish Chamber of Commerce has officiall 


calculated 


380 lira as the minimum necessary to keep a family of four. mem- 


bers for a month. 


Peace Movement Sweeps 


Through Thailand 


. 


PEKING, Feb. 13 (Telepress).—The peace movement is sweep- 
ing over Thailand: despite intimidation and slander by the reac- 


tionary government’ an 


be. 


interference of the American ambassador. 
Figures so far show that more than 56,000. people 


- North, South and Central :Thailted shad signed the, Spockhol Im.ap;.. 
Mer up to Dee. 2 last year—the seventh week of signature 


in provinces of 
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CAPETOWN 


AFRICANS IN URBAN areas throughout 
South Africa are being harried under the vicious 
new regulations introduced by the Malan gov- 
ernment in April last year... 

The chief feature of these regulations is the 
clause which states that a permit to seek work 
shall not be renewed for longer than two weeks. 
Thus if an unemployed African has not found 
work within two weeks, his permit is cancelled, 
he is given three days to leave town and ordered 
not to return for a year. 

These regulations exclude only two categories 
of persons: That small class of Africans who are 
voters or who hold certificates exempting them 
from the pass laws, and Africans who are both 
born and permanently resident in the area. _ 

But all other Africans, even if they have been 
in a town 20 years or more, and have their fami- 
lies and homes established there, are liable to be 
kicked out of the area if they lose their jobs and 
cannot find others quickly. 

It is the Nationalist policy to break up the 
drift of the African people to the towns. To the 
Malanites an African’s home should be in the 
overcrowded Reserves, from which he is only al- 
lowed to come periodically to work for the whites 
in the urban areas. 

This used to be the pattern of African lifs 
10 or 20 years ago. 
hiome and family in the Reserves, work for a year 
or two on the mines or farms of .the whites, and 
then return to spend a few months with his peo- 
ple before land-hunger and shortage of money. to 
pay taxes drove him: out to seek work again. 

om 


THOUSANDS OF AFRICANS still live a sort 
of half-life between the towns and the Reserves, 
- constituting the force of migratory labor on which 
the mines and the farms have largely depended 
hitherto. But official statistics now recognize tha‘ 
well over 1,000,000 Africans must be regarded 
as permanently urbanized, having no ties with 
the Reserves, which many of them, bom in the 
cities, have never even seen. 

Throughout the Union today urban African 
family life is being broken up by the pass laws— 
just as African family life in the Reserves is broken 
up by the pass laws. Breadwinners are being 
pushed out of the towns into the country areas, 
their families remaining behind in the towns, 
living off friends or local charities. 

; ; 


A CALL TO THE AFRICAN people to an- 
swer the government's oppressive apartheid (ra- 
cial segregation) policy by organizing new forms 
of struggle was made recently by Prof. Z. K. Mat- 
thews, vice-principal of the African University of 
Fort Hare and member of the African National 
Congress. | 

Commenting on the statement of Dr. Ver- 
woerd, Minister of Native Affairs, that only the 
apartheid policy. could “prevent a bloodbath” in 
South Africa, Matthews said: “I personally think 
that from the way in which the government is 
carrying out the policy of apartheid it is much 
more likely to accelerate this bloodbath than to 
prevent it.” 

“We must devise some new method of strug- 
gle which will make the government realize that 
the people are not satisfied with its policy and 
will not stand for it,” Matthews declared. 

Matthews a!so attacked the government’s war 
‘policy. The African people, who gained nothing 
from war adventures in any case, are certainly 
not interested in a third world war, he said. 

. 


FOLLOWING the disclosure that the “United 
Nations Youth Association of South Africa” prac- 
tices white chauvinism, five of the 12 young peo- 
ple who were to have toured Europe on behalf 
of the association refused to go on the.tour. “The 
association is in no way entitled to call itself the 
“United Nations Youth -Association’ because it is 
not representative of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, nor does it propagate any of its ideals,” said 
L. Lee, former member of the Association’s Na- 
tional Council and convener of the tour group, 
in his letter of resignation. 


French and German Unionists 
Sign Alliance Against War 


BERLIN, Feb. 13 (Telepress).—Trade unions. 


of East German and French postal, telephone, 
telegraph and radio workers have signed a “fight- 
ing alliance” for common action in the struggle 
for peace and against West German remilitafiza- 
tion. | 

The two unions—French and German—agreed 
that their members would dispatch no message 
which serves the cause of war and that they will 
use all technical means at their disposal in the 
fight for peace. 
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THE -COMPASS’. Ted O. 
Thackrey says, “Like price con- 
trol -under the ~DiSalle order, 
rent ‘control’ under the McGold- 


rick plan. is really rent decon- 
trol. - There are so ‘many loop- 
holes for justifying increases at 
least up to 15 percent—and fur- 
ther loopholes for carrying the 
increases: beyond that figure— 
that it is difficult to see how 
tenants could avoid virtually any 
increase the landlord demanded.” 


THE NEWS sees no other 
way out but to “jump the sales 
tax.” It doesn’t like the idea, 
it claims, “But it’s hard to figure 
how a raise can be avoided un- 
less other means of getting up 


large revenues are worked out.” 
The News has no suggestions. 


THE MIRROR is against the 
sales tax because it would af- 
fect retail business. The addi- 


tional dollars robbed from the 
pockets of workers would cer- 
tainly cut down further on news- 
paper sales which have dropped 


drastically. f 
e 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE 
hugs Gov. Dewey to its bosom 
for his “greatness.” This new 


“greatness” descended on him 
as a result of his Lincoln Day 
speech when he urged that the 
U.S. arm to the teeth and take 
on the world with his “peace 
through strength” program. The 
H T is slightly peeved at its for- 
mer heroes Herbert Hoover and 


ston is “incompatible” wi 
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FINALLY BOUGH 
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Press Roundup 
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Sen. Taft for their “go-it-alone” 
theories. 
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THE TIMES. sees “progress 
being made” in the building up 


of a European army “and that 
there is no reason to despair or 
to forego the aid of both its re- 
sources and manpower in antic- 
ipation of a war which deter- 
mined action on our part can 
help greatly to prevent.” An- 
other version of the “peace” 
through armaments program. 


THE POST says that any il- 
lusions that the power of the 


Koreans and Chinese had been 
smashed “began to fade yester- 
day. Now is the time “the 
peacemakers should be busy,” it 
says. 

. 


THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN’s 
poison pen forgives GE mag- 
nate Charles Wilson for not 
being “harsh” to the “rogues,” 
“vermin and “traitorous rail- 
road hands.” The men who toil 
on the railroads, Pegler rants 
“should be shot and dumped 
into dishonored graves.” But 
then, Mr. Wilson. is such a 


“gentle man.” 
om 


THE WORLD TELEGRAM 
finds that George M. Harrison’s 
new job as special assistant to 
Economic Stabilizer Eric _ 

is 
post as head of the Railway 
Clerks. The Telly thinks selling 


the anti-labor wage-price pro- 
_ gram to labor is a full time job. 


‘PEACE MOVEMENT SWEEPS — 


THROUGHOUT MALAYA — 


LONDON, Feb. 13 (Telepress).—After a summary inquiry by 
a single magistrate, the town of Pusing in. Malaya has been given 
a collective fine of 5,000 pounds and all shops in the town have 
been closed. The reason for the fine is the “non-cooperation” of 
the citizens in the British authorities’ efforts to track down mem- 


_, bers of the liberation movement. 
' colonialists are adopting the Nazi custom of punishing whole com- 


In imposing the fine the British 


munities for collective responsibility. 


The decision imposing the fine also states that no male in- 
habitant of the town over 18 must contribute less than two pounds 


to the fine. 


a month. 


The sentence means virtual starvation since the aver- 
age monthly wage in the area amou 


nts to only 2 pounds 18 shillings 


_ Not a single inhabitant assisted the British authorities in the 
drive against the People’s Liberation fighters. 
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&. The War Economy and You: 
The Workers Never OKed It 


(Conclusion of Series) 


IN THE FOREGOING columns of this series 
we have brought together some of the already 
available evidence of what the war economy and 
its austerity “for our lifetime” promise to Amer- 
icans of wage-earner level. As this is written, 
leaders of the AFL and CIO have been forced 
to raise new cries of protest over the fruits of 
the war economy and its “stabilization” machinery. 
They profess to be amazed that seeds they planted 
taken from packages promising luscious fruits 
should sprout into thorny .,..... | 
cactus. -— 
The question is: Do the 3a. 
workers have to take a “con- 9: 
tract” negotiated in their name “ie: 
by their leaders, calling for a —9e 
steady decline of living stand- = 
ards, virtual nullification of the 
role of a union, uprooting and 
disruption of the homes and 
lives of millions of families and 
more blood of Americans on | 
distant battlefields? That “con- 

“tract” was never brought to the members for 
ratification. 

The railroad workers gave an indication. of 
their sentiment. After nearly two years of “cool 
off,” their leaders negotiated terms in‘ a White 
House conference and, as required, submitted 
them for ratification before meetings of lodge 
representatives. The terms were rejected by each 
of the Brotherhoods’ memberships despite the 
ballyhoo and threats in the name of the war-drive. 

- 

IN THE ABSENCE of a better contract, the 
men became “sick” on a mass coast-to-coast scale. 
Neither appeals from the President, a broadcast of 
War Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson nor a_ back- 
to-work order from their officials swayed many of 
them. It was the Army’s order to work or be fired 
and lose their seniority and the absence of real 
support from the rest of labor that forced upon 
the workers the choice of returning. The real 
feeling of the railroad workers was best dem- 
onstrated in Knoxville, Tenn., where, according 
to one news service, many went. back to their 
jobs with the signs “P.W.” on their backs. 

Obviously, the railroad workers saw greater 
importance in their 40-hour week for 48 hours 
pay demand than in the hysterical cries that they 
are “like Russians,” or “work for Stalin.” Workers © 
displayed the same sentiment wherever a similar 
opportunity presented itself. 

The administration’s crackdown on the rail- 
road workers is a foretaste of what “labor- 
management relations” are to be like if the plans 
of the war promoters materialize. A union would 
be required to be either a rubber stamp for the 
clique of military men and corporation executives, 
or face a similar crackdown in the hame of the 
“emergency. We are in effect to have a re- 
inforced no-strike “pledge” which amounts to a 
nullification of the right to strike. : 

If labor gives in to this, instead of real unions 
we will have a Hitler-type Labor Front. The 
Taft-Hartley Law has already gone a’ long way 
The McCarran Law and the 
dragnet of screening programs affecting millions 
of persons in industries add the final fascist trim- 
mings to ’ ‘e plan. Some unions on the water- 
fronts, by cceperating with the Coast Guard’s 
screening program establishing a seaman’s or. long- 
shoreman’s right to work, have already been re« 
duced to Labor-Front-like status. 

» 


| 
THE WORKERS do not have to take the eco- 
nomic program mapped out for them by the big 
business executives of the war profiteering firms 
now running the mobilization machinery. The 
bargain the top leaders of labor struck with the 
big business executives does not bind their- 14,- 
000,000 members nor any self-respecting, inde-* 
pendent-thinking labor leader. , 
___ By resisting the austerity program in alliance | 
with the Negro people, small farmers and other 
low-incomed groups, the workers can both de- 
fend their rights and show the country that the 
men and women who really make the sacrifices 
want neither war nor its economic and social 
fruits. To the degree that the workers show their 
unwillingness to take a wage freeze, phony price 
“control,” a no-strike decree, new tax burdens and 
the other fruits of war, to that extent will they 
also show their own pressure for peace. 
This calls for the building of.a resistance united 
front from the BOTTOM consisting of all who 


believe that the progress of the “small” people is . 


bound up with the maintenance of peace; that 


they should submit neither to plan for war nor 
to a war economy. = 
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WHILE THE WAGE stabilization board is arguing 
over the details of a pay freeze formula, the movement 
against any kind of a pay freeze or a limitation on a work- 
ers right to gain a raise, is gaining force in the trade 
unions. 

The stay-away movement on the railroads has given 
the “stabilizers” an indication of the spirit among the 
workers. Other exemplary action came from packinghouse 
workers of Chicago and other areas who staged a stoppage 
and demonstrations before the packers were moved to ne- 
gotiate in earnest and grant a nine-cent hourly raise. 


Similarly, the Chicago workers of the Farm Equip- 
ment division of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers gave an indication of their .anti-freeze senti- 
ment by a stop-work demonstration. 


Many unions are simply ignoring the threatened 
limitations and are negotiating the maximum raises their 
strength can get and are preparing to strike, if need be, 
to protect those gains from the limits being set by “sta- 
bilizers.” 

No matter what the dictionary says, the term “sta- 
bilization,’ in actual life, simply means a bing cut.” As 
_ reports from Washington indicate, the so-called “compro- 
mise’ being sponsored by the misnamed “public” mem- 
bers of the Wage Stabilization Board would allow a maxi- 
mum of eight percent above the rates of March 15, 1950 
—nearly a year ago. Such allowance is to include even 
newly negotiated “fringe” benefits. 


Escalator clauses and future raises provided for in 
contracts would be allowed to run but not beyond the 
limits of this wage freeze formula. 


The labor representatives on the WSB are simply 
asking more “liberal” terms—12 or 13 percent with June 


15 the base date. 


But they have already committed the unions to a 
freeze. Their position is not a real protection against the 
continuing rise in the cost of living, a rise which even the 
“stabilizers” admit will not be halted soon. 


~- The problem is not to win a “nice” freeze but to pre- 
vent any kind of a wage freeze. The way to win that fight 
is to press demands for the needed substantial raises. 


A Call for New Lidices 


THE MILLIONS OF AMERICAN mothers and fath- 
~ ers who are speaking their anger at the needless massacre 
in Korea will be happy to learn that “new Koreas’ on a 
vaster scale are being prepared for them by a mob known 
as the National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc. ~ 


This crew, headéd by the notorious reactionary Joseph 
C. Grew, former envoy to Japan, and by one of Henry 
Luces $100,000-a-year stooges, C. D. Jackson, makes no 
bones about its bloody schemes. 


The other day they had the nerve to spit on the Lin- 
coln Day celebration by dragging together about as smelly 
a crew as this country has witnessed for along time. oe 


them are fascists, Jew-haters, monarchists, landlords an 
busted-down_ stoolpigeons. 


These gents—all living fine on handouts from the State 
Department and Project “X,” the government’s spy pork 
barrel—were kicked out of their soft jobs by the people 
of Lithuania, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bv'garia, 
Romania, and Hungary. 


Naturally, they are dying to get back into their old 
rackets. 


To do that, they are only too ready to help drag 
American troops over to Europe :to help them “liberate” 
their old plantations, estates, and factories now owned by 
the people. . 

With Luce’s boy Jackson pulling the wires, they is- 
sued a crude call for sabotage and violence against the 
peoples democracies—from within through hired spies and 
a and from without with the use of American in- 
amy. .- 

They had the gall to say that their Storm Trooper 
battalions are “awaited from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
from the Iron Curtain into the heart of the Russian lands.” 

This is exactly the language used by the Nazis, by 
Rosenberg, Goebbels and the SS murder squads in the 
Ukraine, in the Warsaw massacre, etc. 

This crew is preaching wholesale murder, new Lidice 
massacres. They are doing it with the approval and ac- 
_ tive encouragement of the State Department. They show 


No Freeze of Any Kind 


their faces as aggressors to restore them their privileges. 


They want American blood, 
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Truman's Attack on 
The Maritime Workers 


By John Williamson 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S Executive Order, better known as the National Emer- 
gency Proclamation, is the framework within which the employers and government 
hope to strangle and hog-tie the entire labor movement. This is being applied step by 


_ step—first the wage freeze de- 


crees, and then others to follow, 
that will undoubtedly try to 
take away the right to strike, 
extend the work week without 
overtime pay, and freeze work- 
ers in their jobs. 


Only united labor action, ir- 
respective of what union work- 
ers belong to and if necessary 
in opposition to labor who are 
cooperating with such anti-la- 
bor measures, will defeat these 
attacks upon American workers. 

Unfortunately the entire la- 
bor movement did not under- 
stand the significance for them 
of an earlier Executive Order, 
issued last October 18, placing 
all shops and all waterfront fa- 
cilities under what amounted to 
martial law regulations to be 
supervised by the U. S. Coast 
Guard. This was a signal and 
forertmner of what to expect for 
all workers and trade unions. In 
fact, the New York Times of 
October 19 said that the Execu- 
tive Order could apply to two 
million workers in the metro- 
politan ‘area. 


Quickly thereafter, the Coast 
Guard issued regulations for 


screening all maritime and water- “ 


front workers. This was to be 
achieved by the issuance of ‘so- 
called “security cards.” Such 
“security cards’ could be denied 
to seamen and dock workers for 
a series of seasons, including any- 
one who was “affiliated” or “sym- 
pathetically associated” with any 


_of the 177 organizations on the 


ee General's “subversive 
ist.” 

This was “manna from heav- 
en” for the ship owners and 
dock companies. Under the 
phony excuse of “Emergency , 
an actual “Declaration of War” 
was issued against the maritime- 
waterfront workers and the con- 
ditions. they had _ achieved 
through years of struggle and 


Organization. 


While supposedly aimed at 
keeping spies and saboteurs off 
the waterfront, actually it is the 
militant unionists on ships and 
docks of all unions who are be- 
ing screened out. These decrees 
have as another “target”, to 

uote a N. Y. Times editorial, 

e militant West-Coast unions, 
the ILWU and MCS. These 
Coast Guard measures will com- 
pletly destroy the democratic 
rotary system of employment and 
the hiring hall. 

IN AN EARLY letter to its 
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locals, the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen's 
Union correctly declared that 
Coast Gurad enforcement of 
these regulations would mean: 

i we can forget about 
the hiring hall, job security, 
grievance machinery and no dis- 
crimination provisions of our 
contracts. We can practically 
forget about having an effective 
union functioning on the water- 
front.” 


Even the _ reactionary - led 
AFL Sailors Union of the Paci- 
fic, in its initial reaction, stated: 

“Alarming to labor leaders is 
that, under a strict interpreta- 
tion of the Coast Guard's broad 
powers, a man with a reputa- 
tion for being a union militant 
could be blackballed off his 
ship because his ‘habits of life’ 
show him to be a ‘trouble mak- 
er in the eyes of the Coast 
Guard . . . Patrolmen aboard 
ships in behalf of crew mem- 
bers could be forced off ships 
and be pressured into leaving 
disputes unsettled, solely on the 
order of the port captain.” 


To date, hundreds of sea- 
men and longshoremen have 
been denied the right to a live- 
lihood and are forced to look 
for employment in _ industries 
they are unacquainted with— 
not to speak of the effect of 


,such exclusion in trying to get 


a new job. This blow has hit 
first those who have been known 
as fighters for the “beefs” of 
the workers. This union-busting 
blow has struck workers, irre- 
spective of whether they are af- 
filiated with Left -or Right 
forces in these unions. 

What has happened so far is 
a mere beginning. It is aimed 
at wiping out all the decisive 
gains won by the maritime work- 
ers over the last 15 years. It is 
aimed at intimidating any work- 
er who dares to speak up on 
a union grievance. it is aimed 
at smashing the traditionally 
militant West Coast unions—the 
ILWU and Marine Cooks & 
Stewards—and after that of all 
maritime unions. 

To further help the shipown- 
ers, President Truman has just 
signed another bill waiving en- 
forcement of maritime laws gov- 
erning marine inspection and 
navigation in “the interests of 
national defense.” This gives the 
shipowners the green light to 


disregard all safety requirements, 


hi 


to cut food allowances and 
other crew needs, including the 
manning scales. 

* 

To their everlasting discredit, 
the renegade National Maritime 
leaders, led by Curran, were 
the first to join not only in 
sponsoring these union-busting 
decrees but also, together with 
the Ryans of the Longshoremen, 
the Lundebergs of the AFL Sail- 
ors Union, the Steinbergs of the 
American Radio Association, 
the Malones of the Marine Fire- 
men, they have joined with the 
employers and the Coast Guard 
to enforce it. 


Some Of these union Jeaders 
go so far as to propose exclu- 
sion from their Union of any- 
one who is “screened by the 
labor-hating Coast Guard. And 
Curran and Stone of the NMU 
choose precisely this moment to 
engage in raiding operations 
against the MCS. Let the mem- 
bers of the NMU never forget 
that such raiding operations can | 
only end in the destruction of 
their own union as well and 
play into the hands of the ship- 
owners. 

After consistently opposing 
the Coast Guard union-busting 
attack under the guise of “secur- 
ity screening’, the ILWU long- 
shore caucus (an official and 
representative body _ elected 
from all longshore local unions 
in ILWU) recently adopted by 
a majority vote a_ resolution 
which declared it “recognizes 
that an. adequate security pro- 
gram is necessary in order to 
protect the interests of our na- 
tion.” ~ 

“They also amended their 
compliance decision by “de- 
manding the right of screened 
membefs to work on commer- 
cial jobs outside of closed areas” 
and also demanded “guaranteed 
protection of all seniority rights 
as provided under our union 
constitution to members screen- 
ed out . . . upon their return 
to the industry.” The same cau- 
cus decided to strike if the hir- 
ing hall was tampered with. | 

. 


" THIS ACTION of the ILWU, 
which is being ratified by a 
membership vote against the ap- 
peal of its President Harry 
Bridges to defeat it, is a step © 
backward in the long militant 
history of this fighting union, 
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SALUTE TO MAUD MALONE 


WHEN WE WERE VERY young, at the turn of the i 
s young American woman appeared on the streets of New York, 
in a strange attire. There were “sanwich men,” poor old doewn- 
and-outers who trudged wearily, carrying signs advertising res- 


-taurants or clothing stores. But she was a young, well dressed . 
“sandwich woman,” wearing signs front and back, and she walked : 


with quick, brisk steps up and down Broadway, Fifth Ave. and 
other main thoroughfares. Her signs were startling and caused 
people te stop, read and discuss. They said, “Vetes for Women. 
She was Maud Malone, who died Wednesday at the age 76, 
the first militant suffragette in the United States. She antedated 


the Pankhursts of England by several years and was over a decade : 


ahead of the militants of the Woman's Party who went te jail 
in Washington shortly before the National Suffrage was wen in 
1920. 


, Not only did she constitute herself a parade of ene on the side- 
walks of New York, but she went to political rallies, especially 
where main candidates—for President, Senator, Congress, Governor 
er Mayer appeared, and rese up in the audience, to their great 
embarassment, te demand where they steed on Woman Suffrage. 
One newspaper account of a Cooper Union meeting commented 
that “Maud Malone appeared as usual, demanded ‘Vetes for 
Women,’ as usual, and was thrown out—as usual.” I recall that she 


argued with the early Socialists too, for their disinterested, even. 
antagonistic, attitude towards woman suffrage. Clara Zetkin car- ~ 
~ vied. on this battle at international gatherings until, with the aid of 


Lenin, woman suffrage as a political demand was finally adopted 
in 1910. Many who knew Maud Malone, this smiling willing 
librarian of the Daily Worker office who worked there for nearly 
five years, did net know of her early tempestuous history and her 
extraordinary contributions to the women’s movement. 

* 


IT WAS NOT SURPRISING that Maud Malone should be a 
fearless champion of human rights. Her childhood was spent in a 
home where political rights were a holy cause. Her father, Dr. 
Edward Malone, courageously supported Dr. Edward McGlynn 
and acted as chairman for him at meetings, after he had been 
excommunicated by the Catholic Archbishop of New York for his 
political-labor activities in the Labor Party of that day Her uncle, 
a priest, Father Sylvester Malone of Brooklyn, was also an ardent 
supporter of Dr. McGlynn and in 1886 wrote a letter to-the Pope 
in which he pointed out that the charges against Dr. McGlynn 
“as understood by the American people raised the question of the 
right of a citizen to utter freely and openly his views on American 
political questions—that civil liberty is trodden under foot in the 
person of Dr. McGlynn, if he is removed from his church.” Both 
Dr. McGlynn and Father Malone opposed parochial schools and 
championed the public school system, an extremely radical position 
for them to take then. 


I believe that I read somewhere that one of these elder Ma- 
lones, probably her father, spoke at Cooper Union at a protest 
meeting for the Haymarket. martyrs. It would not be surprising. 
This was the background of Maud Malone, pioneer fighter for 
womens suffrage at the turn of the century, who embarrassed the 
respectable professional middle class and rich women who led 
the suffrage movement at that date. She was being employed 
by the N. Y. Public Library, and led the librarians in the struggle 
fer pensions, which they later won. 

I had quite lost track of her during the years, especially be- 
cause | was away from the East for a leng period. When I 
returned I was delighted to meet her again—older, grayer, but 
with the same fighting spirit. By* then, in the late 1930's, she 
was in the Communist Party. 


_IT WAS NATURAL for Maud Malone to be in the vanguard 
of the people's struggle, fighting hard for human rights, fearless 
of persecution or vilification. When. she did not like something 
she said se, even in the Party, and I recall some of her sharp 
criticisms of Browder’s revisionism, as it adversely affected our 
work among women and for their rights. 


Many of us feel deep regrets and sorrow that the hurry and 
bustle of N. Y. City and the demands of some of our lives in 
patricular, prevent us from maintaining our personal friendships 
and cherishing our comrades as they grow older—until suddenly 
it is too late. I feel that way about this unselfish, modest woman 
who made no demands on any one, because she knew and ap- 
preciated the importance of our work. But let us pause now to 
honor her, to salute her noble life and pledge to keep her memory 
green. The name of Maud Malone, Communist, should be placed 


high on the list of America’s pioneer fighters for the full rights of 
women. , 


AUTO UNIONISTS SPONSOR 
FOSTER BIRTHDAY FETE 


DETROIT, Feb. 13.—Chris Al- 
ston, chief steward at the Packard 
plant, has invited union men and 
women to attend a celebration 
here.in honor of the 70th birthdav 
_of William Z. Foster, to be held 


Tickets for Saturday night's 
“Preedom Road’ 


|. HOOTENANNY 


still available at: Workers 


Bookshop, 50 E, 13th St.; 

Jefferson Bookshop, 575 
Sixth Ave.: 44th St. Boek- 
fair; Wnion Satare Music 


|at 2705 Toy Rd., Saturday, Feb. 


20, at 8 p.m. 

William McKie, prominent 
UAW-Ford unionist, is chairman 
of the trade union arrangements 
committee. Mr. Alston is secretary. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, mem- 


tber of the National committee of 


the Communist Party. 

Foster, national chairman of the 
American Communist . Party has 
just published his latest book, Out- 
line Political History of Americas 


) which will be on sale at -the-cele- 


bration. 
“fl will aloo be a 


hand, 


refreshments, and food] 


the Fabian Society in 


LONDON, Feb. 13.—Professor CG. D. H. Cole, 
whe recently resigned from: the, chairmanship of 
rotest, it is believed, 
against the Labor Partys foreign policy, wrote 
in last week's issue of New Statesman an 
“If Great Britain gets drawn into a war on China 
by the Americans, I shall be on the side of China 
. . . and so, I believe, will be enough of my coun- 
trymen. to make a deep rift in our national soli- 


dari 


he explains in 
North to win. 


Nation: 


would involve 


appeared to me to 
puppet affair, which had no chance of survival - 
without American support, and-I could not con- 
template any solution of the Korean question that 


|G. D.H. Cole, British Socialist, — 
Says He’d Be on China’s Side 


3 Ae 
; ‘Looking on the Korean war as a civil war,” 


the same article, “I wanted the 
The government of South Korea 
a hopeless, reactionary 


permanent American intervention 


in the Asian continent.” 


that were expelled 
“leftwing” policies. 
The assembly veted to elect Ed- 
ward Webb, a shop worker from 
United Electrical Workers Local 
— as permanent chairman of 
the 
field representative of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union, 
was elected secretary. | 
In opening the meeting, Clott 
said, “that the purpose of setting 
up the new Cleveland Labor 
Unity Committee was not directed 
toward setting up any new labor 
federation in this country and 
in opposition to CIO or 


by the CIO for 


AFL.” 

“We are seeking by this action 
te continue the militant, progres- 
sive policies that each of the ex- 


‘Terror 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Aubrey Grossman, attorney and 
CRC organizer, was violently as- 
saulted in a Jackson hotel, and 
Steve Fischer, reporter for The 
Compass, was slugged when he 
appeared at the Jackson railroad 
depot. 

It was in this atmosphere that 


Willie McGee was five times or- 
dered killed. 


rampaging against Willie McGee 
and all the Negro people, the state 
of Mississippi presented- to the 
world another case, a case in con- 
trast, 


J. C. Bradford, a Brandon, Miss., 
white man, on June 17, 1950, shot 
Willie Palmer, a Negro worker, 
five times because Palmer “would 
not abide by segregation rules” at 
the Konx Glass Co. 
raculously recovered from _his 
wounds sufficiently to walk, but 
jwill remain a cripple for life. 
When the case was called July 18, 
1950, for a preliminary hearing, 
Justice of Peace E. L. Gray of 
Brandon dismissed the..charges of 
the attempted homicide, and Brad- 
ford went free. 


The day the white man Brad- 
ford was freed, the Jackson Dailv 
News issued a front page editorial 
warning to men and women ap- 
pealing for the life of the Negro 
Willie McGee. . 

“Jackson will be the finest place 
on earth for you to stay away 
from,” screamed the Dixiecrat edi- 
torial. 

But democratic men and women 
came to Jackson. They were 
threatened. They were assaulted. 
{But the protest they. lodged there 
in the State Capitol was heard 
around the world. - Willie McGee 
was saved from the chair for the 
fourth time. 

The voice of 


in Mississippi. It must be heard 


and town in the U. S.A.- 


cle: “Don’t Let Him Die!” 


week. The local union leaders attendin 


Cleveland Unionists Vote 
To Set Up Unity Committee - 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 13.—Local union leaders, representing 6,000 workers in Cleve- 
land shops, voted to set up a Cleveland Labor Unity Committee at a meeting here last 


g the meeting are all members of national unions 


committee. Herman Clott; 


“jwere taken by. the local union 


While this lynch violence was 


not only appointed Lord to the 


Palmer mi- 


pelled national unions pushed for: 


wher we originally took part -in 
organizing the CIO itself,” Clett 
said. “We haven't changed aay 
since those early days of CIO, it 
is the official policies of CIO that 
have changed.” 

Edward Webb, on being elect- 
ed chairman, stated, “shop work- 
ers in all shops have the same 
problems whether they be mem- 
bers of AFL, CIO or any of the 
independent union organizations. 
Right now GE’s Charlie Wilson 
has slapped us with a wage freeze. 
Our union members want no part 
of any wage freeze whether it be 
from our own employers, govern- 
ment agencies or anyone else. This 
Labor .Unity Committee will fight 
to repeal the wage freeze.” 


Hundreds of telegram forms 


dressed to Charles Wilson and de- 
manded that the wage freeze be 
rescinded. That effective _ price 
controls be established and that 
no more taxes be levied on the 
wages of working people. 

The LUC also voted to’ send 
wires to President Truman urging 
that the railfoad owners be com- 
pelled to grant the 40-hour week 
to switchmen and other railroad 
workers who do not have this ben- 
efit in their contracts. 

The Committee also voted to 
send telegrams to Gov. Battle. of 
Virginia and President Truman 
and Supreme Court Justice Vin- 
son protesting their refusal to in- 
tervene in the case of the execut- 
ed “Martinsville 7.” Several of 
those attending the meeting from 
UE Locals had ben to Richmond, 
Va. to join hundreds of others in 


leaders for signatures of shop 
workers. The telegrams were ad- 


asking a stay of execution for the 
seven. sista 


LEADER OF STORM TROOP 
RAID GETS ‘DEFENSE’ POST 


GLENDALE, Cal., Feb. 13. — 
(P).—Leader of American. Legion- 
naires’ storm trooper raid in 1947, 
leader of this city’s civil defense 
organization in 1951—that was the 
success story of Stanley E: Lord, 
1947 head of the local Legions 
Americanism committee. : 

City Manager Charles Briley 


$5,480-a-year job but defended 
him against immediate protests. 
Gist of the complaints was ‘that 
Lord was unfit for the job because 
of his role in the 1947 raid on the' 
home of retired fruit grower Hugh 
Hardyman of nearby LaCrescenta. 

Hardyman was host to a small 
meeting of his areas Democratic 
Club Nov. 14, 1947, when 20 
burly raiders. broke into the house, 
shoved the speaker aside and _an- 
nounced they were giving the 


18 Countries to Be 


At Leipzig Fair 

BERLIN, Feb. 13 (Telepress).— 
Eighteen countries will participate 
in the Leipzig Trade Fair (German 


the people must 
be heard again. It must be ses 


in ever greater volume in the} 
White House in Washington, The}: 
demand must rise in every city} 


“Willie McGee Must. Not Diet”} 
(Tomorrow :the concluding! arti-|: 7 


Democratic Republic) this spring. 
Preparations for the fair, the 
largest and most important of ‘in- 


ternational trade fairs held on Ger- 


man territory since the end of the 
war, are already in full swing. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, the Soviet Union, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Peoples’ China and Den- 


mark will be represented with com- 


plete official displays, while a num- 
‘ber of important firms and pro- 
ducers from Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, Belgium, France and Great 
Britain will also exhibit © their 


audience 10 minutes to clear out. 
~The homegrown storm treopers 
sported American Legion caps, 
and it was Lord who admitted 
in a subsequent trial that the caps 
were his idea because “it was 
thought if we went up there with- 
out them we'd be just a bunch of 
hoodlums.” He also said he thought 
the meeting was called by the 
Progressive Citizens of America. 
Of the $600 in fines levied 
against the group,. $250 was de- 
manded of Lord on charges of 
disturbing the peace and hindering 
electors from assembling at a pub- 
lic meeting. 


whet On? 


Tonight Manhatian 
“APRICA—LAST STRONGHOLD OF IM- 
PERIALISM” will be the theme of a lec- 
ture by Eslanda G. Robeson, W. A. Huns- 
ton and Prederick V. Pield as part of our 
Negro History Week | series. Jefferson 
Scheol of Social Science, S77 Sixth Ave. 
Adq. 5S0c time 8:50 p.m. 
Coming | 
“COME AND GO WITH ME,” te the 
Freedom Road Hootenanny and Dance— 
Sat. Feb. 17th 8:30 p.m. Penthouse, 13 
Astor Place, featuring Laara Duncan, 
Charles Riley, Bob Claiborne, Louise Jef- 
fers, Frank Lopez and many more. Tickets 
$1 (advance), $1.20 at door. See box ad. 
AMERICAN PREMIERE of Hanns Eisler 
Peace Cantata, the National Anthem of 
German Democratic Republic and other 
peace songs at Annual Dance of German-~ 
American. Saturday. Feb. 17th, 8:30 p.m. 
Yugoslav. Hall, 405 West 4ist St., N. ¥. C. 
Tickets $1 in advance; $1.25 at door, at 
German-American, 130 East 16th St., 
N. Y. C. 3 OR 4-4476. 
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35 cents per tine im the 
Daily Worker ' 


40 cente per tine ta Th | 
(Weekend) Werke 
6 words constitate a tine 
Minimam charge 3 ‘ines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
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By Harry Raymond 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
it under consideration.” What we want is liberation.” 


David Livingston, president of Local 65, “istri- 
butive Workers: “We must hold a vigil at New York 
City Hall in protest against plans to murder Willie 
McGee. I invite you all to join my union in ringing 

Stuyvesant Town (the Metropolitan Jimcrow housing 


project) with a picket line.” 


Ewart Guinier, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Public Workers Union, presented four resolutions which 


were adopted unanimously: 


® To request the sponsors of the meeting to 
continue as a committee for justice for Willie McGee, 
the Trenton 6 and all cases of frameup of Negro 


people. 
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fow: ‘No More Martinsvilles’ 


® To call on all communities to form similar 
committees, ; 

® To assemble a mass delegation of gigantic 
proportions of Negro and white 
justice in the Derrick case and freedom of McGee. 

© To consider the advisability and urgency of a 
national petition for full and equal rights of the Negro 
people. This petition io be taken to the White House 
before March 20, the date set for McGee’s execution. 

Bessie Mitchell, sister of Collis English, One of 
the Trenton 6, received a tremendous ovation when 
she was introduced from the platform. Other speakers 
inchided the Rev. Edward D. McGowan, of the Bronx, 
and Kenneth Witlock, of the Labor Youth League. 
accompanied by concert 
pianist Alan Booth in a number of songs. The Davis 
Singers from St. Mary's Temple sang one of their own 


Laura Duncan 


was 


specially arranged numbers. 


ple to demand full 


wien he declared, “if 
and go to Washingto 


leaders who for a pat 
tinsville Seven.” If a 


seven would not have 


affirmed his loyalty to 


__ By John Hudson Jones ‘ : 
; (Continued from Page I 


we can get on trains and busses 
n and Richmond, then we can 


get on the subway and go to City Hall and keep a 
vigil until the killers of Derrick are punished!” | 


And then from the angry Mrs. Mallard to the 
majestic wrath of Paul Robeson as he sang “No More 
Drivers Lash for Me.” How he lashed the “Negro 


on the head sacrificed the Mar- 
united Negro people and _ their 


leaders had gone to Washington and Richmond “the 


died,” he declared. 


Robeson was cheered by the 4,000 when he re- 


the democratic traditions of his 


country. But, he said, “I will never be leyal to the men — 


who executed the Martinsville Seven.” 


Tenants 


(Continued from Page 2) 
American Labor Party delegations 
began to fill the Senate galleries. 

As one side of the Senate cham- 
ber became filled, state troopers 
sought to block tenants from enter- 
ing the adjacent gallery. A tenant 
called down to Lieut.Gov. Frank 
Moore, president of the Senate, in 
protest against this ban. “There are 
empty seats in the gallery,” he 
shouted, “Why can’t the tenants sit 
in them?” They were permitted to 
filter ‘into the seats. 


OPENS FILIBUSTER 

Majority leader Wicks, showing 
signs of nervousness at the mount- 
ing display of tenant might, then 
maneuvered to filibuster against 
scheduled resolutions by the Dem- 
ocrtaic Party and Republican-ALP 
Sen. William J. Bianchi rejecting 
the McGoldrick Plan. Wicks open- 
ed a 50-minute debate on a GOP- 
sponsored resolution memorializing 
Congress to censure the Federal 
Security Administration's‘ handling 
of social welfare in the state. 

The debate droned on and on- 
while tenants waited impatiently 
for the rent diseussion to begin. 
At one point, Bianchi sprang to 
the floor to demand “when are 
you going to end: this filibuster 
against the rent fight of the peo- 
ple of New York?” 

At 1:15 Wicks moved to sus- 
pend the session to enable .Repub- 
lican members of the finance com- 
mittee to attend budget hearings 
taking place in the Assembly. A 
cry of protest arose from the gal- 
lery. Minority Leader Elmer F. 
Quinn, in a phony effort to keep 
up pretenses of opposition to the 
McGoldrick plan, urged that the 
Senate stay convened to take up 
the rent resolutions. 

Then ensued a_ parliamentary 
debate on Senate rules and when 
it seemed that Lieut. Gov. Moore 
might uphdld the Democratic point 


. of order, Wicks moved to adjourn 


the session until tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Since such a motion is not debat- 
able and takes precedence over all 
other motions, the Senate supinely 
recessed, while tenants who had 
spent-time, money and made sactri- 
fices to attend the rent debate, be- 
sieged senators for explanations of 
the betrayal. 

Marcantonio’s appearance in the 


legislature—his first visit—aroused 


excited comment. The Labor Party 


Jeader angrily charged that “in 


order to avoid a record vote on the 
issue of rent control, the Republi- 
can majority leader willfully ad- 
journed the. session.” 
AIDED BY DEMOS 

He added that it was done with 
the “aid, connivance, and phony 
shadow-boxing of the Democratic 
leader, Sen. Quinn.” 

Marcantonio declared that such 


Goldrick plan. but had accepted 


“parliamentary shenanigans will 
not prevail. The people are not 
going to take the McGoldrick rent 
steal lying down. It: is obvious— 
as this visit proves to me—that the 
real estate intersets own both the 
Democratic and Republican lead- 
ship body and soul—and have an 
ironclad mortgage on the executive 
mansion.” 

Sol Salz, executive secretary of 
the Tenant Council, called the 
Senate action a “shameful disgrace- 
ful exhibition.” Later at a big meet- 
ing in Kays Hall held jointly by 
the Council and the United Labor 
Action Committee, trade unionists 
and spokesmen for Negro organiza- 
tions blasted the bipartisan sell- 
out and called for continued of- 
fensives to beat the McGoldrick 
plan. 

S. W. Gerson, legislative chair- 
man of the New York Communist 
Party, who also attended the 
budget hearing, called the “quick- 
time adjournment” of the Senate 
before the rent gouge could be de- 
bated, “an eloquent testimonial of} 
the old party legislators’ fear of 
the people.” 

“They feared to discuss the is- 
sues before the thousands of rent 
payers who had gathered in Al- 
bany to fight for rent control and 
against discrimination,” he said. 

Trade union leaders who met 
with Wicks warned that the rent 
increases virtually forced “a rent 
strike by the people.” Wick ad- 
mitted he had not read the Mc- 


the opinions of “experts.” A Ne- 
gro tenant delegate in the room 
then pointed out that the plan 
meant mass evictions of Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans in Harlem and 


asked: “How can you, Senator 
Wicks, take the word of experts 
against such a calamity?” 


The majority leader was nervous 
and embarrassed. He tried to stall 
for time but pressure by the dele- 
gation left him no loophole. to 
evade the issue. Finally, Wicks 
admitted that the delegates “rep- 
resent the people” and hoped his 
committee studying the measure 
might avoid the hardships the 


| States of Paul 


delegates said were certain to 
come if the bill passed. 

Among the United Labor Com- 
mittee representatives were Esther 
Letz, executive secretary; Sol Tis- 
chler, of the Furniture Workers: 
Ronna Thaler, of the Shoe Work- 
ers; Leon Straus, co-chairman of 


the committee and executive secre- 
tary of the Furriers Joint Board; 
Lawrence Kelley, of the American 
Communications Association; Moe 
Foner, of District 65; Louise Varo, 
of the Domestic Workers Union: 
James Peters, of the Marine, Cooks 
and Stewards Union; Isidore Kahn, 
of the Jewelry. Workers; Sam 
Friedman, of the Furriers 
Council, and Ruby. Marcus, of the 
Paper, Pulp and Sulphite Workers 


Union. 
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DuBois 


- (Continued from Page 2) 
the attempt of the government to 
brand his peace activities as 
criminal. 


BATTLECRY OF 1903 


Howard Selsam, director of the 
Jefferson School, in intreducing 
Dr. DuBois, asked: “What is hap- 
pening to our country when a 


great and good and lovable man| 


like this can be termed a criminal?” 
Selsam quoted from a work by Dr. 
DuBois, published in 1903, in 
which the scholar declared against 
“racism and “imperialism.”  Sel- 
sam swept his gaze across the 
room and reminded, “That was be- 
fore most of us were born, and 
long before we could have known 
anything about Marxism. So that 
in honoring Dr. DuBois we are 
really honoring ourselves and our 
history, and we can see more plain- 
ly that in attacking Dr. DuBois, 
the government is attacking much 
more.” 


Benjamin J. Davis, the Commu- 
nist. leader, came to honor one 
“who has certainly influenced me.” 
He termed the indictment of Dr. 
BuBois “a thrust at culture in a 
very real sense,’ and sarcastically 
compared “the culture of Truman, 
the letter writer” with the “cul- 
ture of Dr. DuBois whose writ- 
ings and books have’ irffluenced 
generations of white and Negro 
youth.” 

Davis humorously welcomed the 
guest of honor “into the great fra- 
ternity of the indicted.” He turn- 
ed serious immediately, however, 
and declared to the assemblage. 
But we must not go further-and 
allow him to enter the fraternity 
of the sentenced.” 


“If we had fought harder against 
the incarceration. within the United 
Robeson,” Davis 
emphasized; “if we had brought 
more workers into the fight to save 
the Martinsvile Seven—and if we 
had won—then we would not have 
had this indictment of Dr. DuBois 


Now we must honor Dr. DuBois 
by honoring the cause for which 
he stands —by strengthening the 
fight for the rights of the Negro 
people. And we will have to fight 
for and win the dropping of this 
indictment by the Attorney Gen- 
eral,” 

George Murphy, who acted as 
Dr. DuBois’ campaign “manager 
last year when he was a candi- 
date for U. S. Senator, described 
the warm relationship that grew 
between them. “I do not consider 
Dr. DuBois a grandfather, nor a 
father at all now,” he said. “To 
me, he is just and older brother. 
A poem written for the occasion 
y Eva Merriam was read by her. 
In the poem, Dr. DuBois was term- 
ed “The tallest tree” for peace in 
the people’s forest. 


We wish to express our deepest sympathy to 
BERNIE, SHIRLEY and THEIR FAMILIES 
on the loss of their MOTHER and COMRADE 


HELEN, L, ERA, SYLVIA, BILL KRAMER 
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Our deepest sympathy to 


COMRADE MAX 


and HIS FAMILY 


on the untimely death of his WIFE | 
- Parkchester-Westehester Sec. Bronx, N.Y. 4 
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Doxey Wilkerson, Jefferson 


member, presented 
the guest of 


‘bound desk set. He read the sim- 


;good thin 


‘ple inscription embossed upon it: 


| “WE WILL YET WIN A WORLD 


OF FREEDOM AND PEACE, 


|AND THE WORK OF DR. W. E. 


B. DuBOIS WILL HAVE CON- 
TRIBUTED GREATLY TO THAT 
VICTORY.” 

Dr. DuBois responded with a 
modesty that is bred by great con- 
fidence: “About all I can say is 
that I hope to live up the many 


‘about: me: here: tonight.” 


onor with a leather-| 


that have been said 


EAST HARLEM 


first place was generally viewed 
STEADY DRIVE 


to come up with 42. 


week to bring their total for the 


43 percent of its goal of 3500. 
The Chelsea community in 


GOES OVER 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and the other two are in the Queens-Nassau area. The East Harlem 


area was an unknown quantity in thé friendly competition among — 
Manhattan groups for first to finish. 


A week ago, it had only 65 percent of its goal achieved, while 
the Chelsea area had 345 out of 375 subs in, or 92 percent. One 
Lower East Side group, the Olgin Club of the Communist Party, 
had 193 out of 250 subs at the time, or 77 percent. The contest for 


as between these two groups. 


Throughout the drive, however, the East Harlemites have dis- 
tinguished themselves by setting goals for the week and plugging 
for them until they got there. Thus, two weeks ago, they aimed 
at 40 for the week, and remained out until after midnight Sunday 


They decided last week they would fight for completion this 
week, and collected 70 subscriptions in order to get there. 


Manhattanites generally gathered some 760 subs this past 


campaign thus far to 3800, or 54 


percent of their goal of 7,000. They are the second county to go 
past the half-way mark. Brooklynites, with 4700 out of a goal of 
5500, have 85 percent in and expect to go over the top this week. 
Queens-Nassau has 45 percent of its goal of 2000 in, while Bronx has 


Manhattan, which had only 16 


subs to go last night, is expected to hit its goal tonight. Three other 
Manhattan community groups are aiming to do the same thing be- 
fore Sunday. They are Inwood, with 90 percent of its goal com- 


plete; the Olgin group with 88 


percent of its goal in, and East 


Midtown, with 85 percent complete. 
Manhattanites in various industrial groups are out to get 2500 
out of the county’s goal of 7000, and have thus far obtained slightly 


less than half, or 1200. Leading 
various industries are those in the 


out of a goal of 850, or 55 percent. 


The Worker campaigners in the 
distributive trades, with 471 subs 


Fur workers, in competition with the distributive workers, 


have fallen behind in the race and 


have obtained thus far 261 out of 


650 subs, or 38 percent. They are being edged out also by cam- 
paigners among the ladies’ garment workers, who have 175 out of 


400 subs in, or 43 percent. 


Fur workers associated with the Joint Council have 187 in, out 


of 400; while those associated w 
out of a 250 goal; or 30 percent. 


ith the Joint Board have only 74 


Frisco 
(Continued from Page 2) 

other proof that anyone who goes 
out of his way to fight for minority 
rights and peace in these days of 
war hysteria is opening himself 
to persecution and frameup. I 
see no justice in it at all.” 

Rev. G. Linwood Fauntleroy, 


——_ 


former president of the Inter- 
denominational Ministerial Alliance 
of the East Bay and delegate to 
the Second World Peace Congress 
at Warsaw: 


“Since when was DuBois a for- 
eign agent? I think his association 
with the educational movement in 
America and with the NAACP 
proves his loyalty beyond a doubt. 


——— 
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Classified Ads 


NOTICE:, We will not accept any 24 by mall aniess accompanied by ful) pasment 


with signature of advertiser. 
OP POLICY 


The Daily Worker and The Worker wil) not accept an advertisement in which 
any individual ts discriminated against 


because of color. or creed. 

~-ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN!. — 
py me in placing my sdvertisement. 
Signed 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


YOUNG MAN, share apartment near IRT, 
Manhattan, Telephone, kitchen, bath, 
$30 month. Call 6-8 p.m. EN 9-6755. - 


FOR SALE 

(Appliances) 
VACUUM CLEANERS—newest type—no 
cloth bag to empty. Spec. $59.50 complete 
with attachments. Standard Brand Dist. 


143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.), 
GR 3-7819. 


INTERIORS 


MODERN CABINET MAKING, . individual 
designs, large selection, occasional tables, 
reasonable prices. Dependable. Beran- 
Orban, 22 Astor Pl. OR 4-6123. Open 
Monday - Saturday 10-6. 
Thursday late. 


. SERVICES 
«Litt Aute Repairs) 


BODY AND FENDER SHOP. Tools, tires 
| and batteries. 252 W. 68th St. 3rd foor. 
“TR 17-2554. Ask for Litt or Jerry. 


(Printing) ae 


TALL CH 3-0663 for offset printing. Art 
work, varityping, mimeographing. vse : 
qu 


ters, forms, circulars, postcards; 


Letter Serv 


Wednesday- 


m ‘we ist at, N. ¥. c. " 


(Upholstery) 


SOPA rewebbed; relined, springs retied tn 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com-. 
radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HY¥canith 
8-787. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, all projects, 
closed vans, low rates. Cal] Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000. day-night. _ 


JIMMIE’S. pickup, trucking service, small. 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 
Hable. UN 4-7707. 


‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: | 
| per line 


(For Personal Ads) 


: 


For the Daily Worker : 
Previous day at! p. m. 


‘THE ERA OF MAO TZE-TUNG 


TIHUA, Feb. 13 (NCNA Special Correspondent).—A new and prosperous era, which| elsewhere. et last year the. quan- 
the populace here refer to as the “Mao Tze-tung era,” is fast changing the huge but predtagh =e ee sa ~ 
sparsely populated area of Sinkiang, which comprises one-sixth part , 


14, 1951 : 


{that of wool three times, Other 
ger gprs efforts to improve the 
ife of the Sinkiang people last 


embraces the great Gobi desert, 
the snow-covered Tienshan moun- 
tains, vast grasslands and gold and 
oilfields. 

More than 20 to 30 percent more 
food is being produced than a 
year ago and trade with the So- 
viet Union is growing. The peas- 
ants, whose very liféblood is land 
and water, had been suffering from 
an acute shortage of both. With 
the help of the government, virgin 
lands were opened up and loans’ 
in money and seeds were made to 
the peasants. ven with thou- 
sands of hectares opened up in the 
past year, however, there still re- 
main over 800,000 hectares of 
arable virgin land. Feudal exploita- 
tion has also been consideraLly re- 
duced. 

Land-hungry and_ exploited 
peasants also suffered from_ a 
shortage of draught animals. The 
government. and peasant associa- 
tions which were formed shortly 
after liberation again came te their 


in their own fiélds te siphon off 


% 


_-* , ne . on : 
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most of it. The result was that the .2* 4 
easants had to buy water for §7js0 ail 
farming and drinking purposes 

from the landlords: Many pitched 

battles were fought in the past 


over the distribution of water.. Now 


this form of exploitation has been 


eliminated, and where the peasants § 


still have to buy water the price is 


fixed by the government. 


Last year also saw the beginning “4 
of a huge water conservancy proj- 224 
ect. The total length of thousands * 1 
of irrigation canals and ditches |. = 
newly built or repaired was 650 @ , 
kilometers. In Kuldja, nearly 200,- & 4 
000 people took part in the work | 


on 863 canals and ditches. 


The Water Conservancy Bureau 


of Sinkiang has worked out plans 
for_ the construction of a number 


‘of dams to prevent water from 


being lost in the Gobi and similar 
deserts. Work on the Hungyen 
dam near Tihua is already under- 


aid by organizing them into mutual way, and a part which has been 


aid teams. Draught animals and 


farm implements were pooled. In 
one district alone, south: of the 
Tienshan mountain range, 150 
such teams have been in operation. 
This system not only frees addi- 
tional productive forces that would 
otherwise be unreleased, but it also 
prepares the conditions necessary 
for the introduction of improved 


completed is functioning. The dam 


when completed will have a ca- 


pacity of 500,000 cubic meters. 


More water means more acreage 


and more food. 


In addition te 
'watering the peasants’ cultivated 


fields, it has also acted as an incen- 
tive to them to open up large tracts 


of virgin land. In southern Sin- 
kiang about 20,000 hectares were 


farming. methods. 

Water for irrigation and for 
cattle has always been a serious 
problem in Sinkiang. The rainfall 


is slight, and most of the water 


rivers. Water was a monopoly of 
the landlerds and rural despots 


who built dams and water runways 


MAO TZE-TUNG 


opened up and brought under cul-';ilograms. Some of the best water 
tivation. Results have been amaz-| 


ing. In addition, the crops have 
been improved through the adop- 
‘tion of improved methods of cul- 
comes. from melted snow on the) tivation and better seeds. There are 
mountains and runs into the inland) now in cultivation wheat yielding 
dver 2,000 kilogrammes. per hec- 
tare, cotton which ripens in 110 
days and watermelons weighing 26) 


melons in the country come from 
Hami in southern Sinkiang, and 
people there took great pride in 
sending them as New Year pres- 
ents to the Chinese people’s vol- 
unteers fighting in Korea. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
The effect of increased agricul- 


WMCA 
WNBC 
Wok 
WIZ 


5670 
660 
7106 


RADI 


770 ke 
WNYC — 830 te. WLIB 


ke. WINS 
ke. WEVD 
kc. WCBS 
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1010 kc. WMGM — 
13d) ke. WENY — 
880 ke. WOV 
1130 kc WOQOXE 
1198 ke. 


1560 ke. 


1088 ke. 
1480 ke. 
1290. ko. 


tural production is best illustrated 
by.what has- happened in Wuchja 
County, bordering the Soviet So- 
cialist Republic of Kirghis. In pre- 
liberation times, Wuchia used to 


MORNING | 

9:00-WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WCBS—This Is New York 
WJZ—Breakfast Clab 


, 3:45-WNBC—Right to Happiness 
WJZ—Happy Felten 

4:00-WNBC—Backstage Wife 
WOR—Barbara Welles 
WCBS—Strike It Rich Quis 


WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
9:15-WOR—Aliyn Edwards 


3 
9:30-WOR—Foed—Alfred W. McCann 


WNBC—Andre Baruch Show 
WQxXR—Piano Personalities 
9:45-WCBS—Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou 
WeQxR—Composer's Varieties 
10:00-WNBC—Welcome Travelers 
WOR—Henry Gliadstene 


WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WQxR—Music ~ 
VyYC—Music of the Theatre 

4:15-WNBC—Stella Dalias 
4:30-WNBC—Lorenzo Jones 

WJZ—Patt Barnes 

WOR—Dean Cameron Show 

WCBS—Missus Goes a-Shopping 
3 :00- WNBC—When a Girl Marries 

WOR—Mark Trail—Sketch 


WJZ—My True Story 
WCBS—Arthur Godfrey 
WQxXR—Morning Melodies 


10:15-WOR—Martha Deane Program 


10:30-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WJZ—Betty Crocker Magazine 


10:45-WJZ—Victer H. Lindlahr 
11:00-WOR—News; Prescott. Rovinsenan 
WJZ—Modern Romances 
WQxR—News; Concert 
WNBC—Break the Bank 
WNYC—For the Ladies 
11:15-WOR—Tello-Test 
11:30-WNBC—Jack Berch 
WJIZ—Quick as a Flash 
WOR—Queen for a Day 
WCBS—Grand Slam—Quiz 
11:45-WCBS—Rosemary 
; WNBC—Dave Garroway 
WoQxR—Luncheon Concert 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNBC—News; Skitch’s Scrapbook 
WOR—Kate Smith Speaks 
WJZ—Johnny Olsen Show 
WQxXR—News, Luncheon Concert 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Wendy Warren 
12:15-WCBS—Aunt Jenny 
WOR—Kate Smith Sines 
12:25-WJZ—News 
- 12:30-WCBS—Helen Trent ; 
WOR—News; Luncheon at Sardi's 
WJZ—Herb Sheldon 
WNBC—Mrs. Rooseveit 
12:45-WCBS—Our Gai Sunday 
1:00-WJZ—Mary Margaret McBride 
WNYC—Famous Artists 
WCBS—Big Sister 
WOQxXR—News: Music 
1:15-WNBC—Pickens Party 
WCBS—Ma Perkins Sketch 
1:30-WCBS—Young Dr. Malone Sketch 
. WOR—Hollywood Theatre 
WNBC—Answer Man 
1:45-WCBS—The Guiding Light—Sketch 
WNBC—We Love and Leara 
2:00-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WOR—Gloria Swanson Show 
WJZ—Iika Chase Show 
WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 
WOQxXR—-News; Footlight Favorites 
WNYC—Animals on. Parade 
2:15-WCBS—Perry Mason 
_ 2:30-WNBC—Live Like a Miilionaire 
WCBS—Nora Drake Sketch 
WOR—Rudy Vallee Show | 
WJZ—News 
. WQXR—Alma Dettinger 
2:45-WCBS—The Brighter Side 
WJZ—Frances Scully | 
3:00-WNBC—Life Can Be Beautiful 
WIJZ—Welcome to Hollywood 
WOR—Buddy Rogers Show 
WCBS—Hilitop House ~ 2 
WQxkKR—News: Symphonic Matinee 
8:15-WNBC—Road of Life 
 WCBS—Winner Take All 
3:30-WNBC—Pepper Young Sketch 
WJZ—Hannibal Cob 
WCBS..—House Pacty. 
WOR—Tello-Test 


ys ee 


WCBS—Galen Drake 
WwoxR—Continental Metodies 
WJZ—Big Jon and Sparky 
5:15-WNBC—Portia Faces Life 
WQxXR—Record Review 


*30-WNBC—Just Plain Bill 
WOR—Clyde Beatty Show 
WJZ—Blackhawk 
WQxR—Cocktail Time 

5:45-WNBC—Front-Page Farrell 

3:05-WOR—Victor Borge 4 


EVENING 


6:00-WOR—Lyle Van 
WCBS—Allan Jackson 
WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WJZ—Sports 
WQxR—Music to Remember 
6:15-WCBS—You and the Werid 
WoOR—On the Century 
WNBC—Answer Man 
WJZ—Dorian St. George 
6:30-WOR—News 
WJIZ—Norman Brokenshtre 
WCBS—Curt Massey Show 
WNBC—Wayne Howell’ Shew 
6:45-WNBC—Three Star Extra 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
| WCBS—Lowell Thomas 
T:00-WNBC—Symphonette 
WOR—News 
: WJZ—Edwin C. Hill 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News; Keyboard Artists 
7:05-WJZ—Headline. Edition 
7:15-WJZ—News 
WCBS—Jack Smitk, 
7:30-WNBC—News of the World 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WCBS—Variety Show 
WJZ—Lone Ranger 
WQxXR—Jacques Fray 
7:45-WOR—Kirkwood-Goodman Show 
WNBC—One Man's Family 
WCBS—News 
8;00-WOR—Hidden Truth 
WCBS—Mr. Chameleon 
WNBC—Halls of Ivy 


§:30-WNBC—Great Gitidersleeve 
WJZ—The Pat Man 
WNYC—Human Adventure 
WCBS—Dr. Christian 
WQxXR—News, Symphony Hall 

9:00-WNBC—Groucho Marx  . 
WJZ—Rogue's Gallery 
WCBS—Harold Peary Drama 

) WOR—2,000 Ptus 

9:30-WNBC—Mr. District Attorney 
WCBS—Bing Crosby 
WJIZ—Mr. President, Drama 
WOR—Family Theatre 

9:45-WOQxXR—Great Names 


at, 


‘| 10:00-WNBC—Big Story Sketch 


WOR—Frank Edwards 
WJZ—Lawrence Welk 


Jake LaMotta — 


& « 


Dinah Shore 


WOxXR—News, Sir ‘Thomas Bucham 


WCBS—Boxing, Ray Robinson and 
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transport food from Kashgar, an 
area to the east, and people had to 
leave their homes to seek work 


(Continued from Page 7) 
The reason for this step back- 
ward is the mistaken belief 
among many ILWU members 
and some leaders, that you can 
approve the Truman war pro- 
gram and still defend the union 
and the conditions of the work- 


ers. 
Once the ILWU, in -its meet- 


proved and pledged its readi- 
ness to cooperate in- the phony 


door for everything that follow- 
ed, up to the’ recent caucus de- 
cision. Many of these workers 
honestly believed they could 
prevent the “screening” from be- 
ing used for blacklisting or con- 
tract evasion, but life will teach 


son. The fight for peace is to- 
day the front. line defense for 
the right of the trade unions and 
the conditions the workers have 
won through bitter years of 


members will soon recognize 
this in the course of their fight 
to defend the workers being 
screened, in defense of the hir- 
ing hall and of the very life of 
the union its-lf. 

This attack on all maritime 
workers and unions, on both 
coasts, is not only the concern 
ot these workers alone. While 
much more activity of the sea- 
men and dockworkers them- 
selves is needed against this 
union-smashing program and 
the collaboration in it ef such 
leaders as Curran, Lundeberg 


of China, and which 


oe changed since liberation. 


ings last year, mistakenly ap- _ 


“security idea, it opened the 


them a different but bitter les- - 


struggle. Undoubtedly the ILWU | 


and more than 2,000: people re- 
turned to their homes in the coun- 
try from other parts of the Prov- 


ince. 
The endless plains and grass- 
lands of Sinkiang are excellent 


‘cattle .country, but the lot of the 


cattle breeders — mostly .Kazakhs 
and Mongolians—was just as bad 


mas that of the settled peasantry 


before liberation. 


Diseases ‘was 


prevalent and took a great toll of 


both human and animal life. The 
suspension of trade with the So- 
viet Union, the most natural mar- 
ket, by the Kuomintang regime left 
the cattle country with little or no 
incentive for improvement and 


growth. 


This situation has _ radically 

Trade 
with the Soviet Union has been 
resumed. With a bigger market, 
prices of such products as hides, 
wool and lambs’ skins, for instance, 


have been increased five times and 


year included the improvement of 
various stock breeds. To combat 
diseases a laboratory producing 
serum and 10 ‘veterinary centers 
have been established. 

As the first year under the peo- 


sults achieved during this short 
time were plainly visible in the bet- 
ter clothes row being worn. Peas- 
ants and cattle breeders who for- 
merly went about in threadbare 
clothes have been able to buy new 
clothes for themselves and their 
families. New houses are beginning 
to take the place of the ram- 
shackle enes, and industrial de- 
velopment is ‘providing greater 
employment. : 

This is but the end of the first 
year of the new era. People who 
have so greatly improved their lot 


ever growing enthusiasm to still 


‘further enrich their lives during 
the coming year. 


and Ryan, it is also of con- 


cern to the entire labor moeve- 
ment, 


Especially in every port city, 
whether on the West or East 
coasts or on the Gulf, should 
the unions speak out and dem- 
onstratively protest these mea- 
sures as harmful to the entire 
labor movement. In fact this 
Magnusson Act, with its con- 
sequent Coast Guard practice 
of virtual martial law, and driv- 
ing. out of the industry of all 
militant unionists, is of concern 
to all democratic-minded Amer- 
icans. It is only another brick 
in the growing structure of fas- 
cization of American life—which 
is already threatened by such 
pro-fascist laws as the Taft- 


Hartely, Smith and McCarran 
_ Acts. : 


United labor action of all 
workers and local unions to de- 
fend the maritime workers and 
unions is on the order of the 

_ day. | 

Joined together, whether on 
ship or dock, the maritime work- 
ers who have long given inspir- 
ation and direction to all labor, 
are called upon to wage a new 
and bitter struggle, which will 
write a new page of labor his- 

tory. 


Phila. Rally to 
Mark Foster's 
70th Birthday 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 13. 
—A mass meeting under auspices 
of The Pennsylvania edition of the 
Worker during the first week in 
March will climax a series of events 
celebrating the 70th birthday an- 
ae of William Z. Foster, na- 


tional c 
Party. 


Prior to the big birthday rally, 
70 smaller informal gatherings and 
meetings are scheduled at which 
Foster's new book, Outline Politi- 
cal History of the Americas, will 


book here is set at 1,000 copies. : 


“Fosters 7YOth birthday is no 
imner-party event,” a spokesman 
fer the Philadelphia Communist 
Party declared. “The - broadest 
sections of the working class move- 
ment, of which Bill Foster has 
been the greatest mass leader of 


this half century, must have an 
intimate part in our celebrations.” 


——— 
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SHOPPER 


5" GUIDE 


Drug Sundries 


nm Moving and Storage 


Union Drug Sundries 


Specializing in Standard Brands 
Razor Blades at WHOLESALE PRICES 
and large variety of Drug Sundries 
27 UNION SQUARE, WEST 
New York, N. Y. 


AL 5-5654 |} 


sf SAN TN RONENNENNR 
MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


is E. 7th St. GR 7.9457 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @® RELIABLE 


Electrolysis | 


fe Rid Yourseif . 
Al A T <4 
U N W e~ N j ft D (~ 
HAIR FOREVER 
per treatment. Famous .er~ 
S perts remove anwanted hair 
. permanentiy from face, arms 
legs or body. Privacy. Sen- 
sational new methods. Quick results 
Lowered costs! Men also treated 
Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. S4th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 38-4218 


Florists 
et veovcevecooocs 


SFLOWERS: 


®4ND FRUIT GASKETS 
. Delivered Anywhere e 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers! 


GR-3-8357 


Insurance 


JACK R. 


CARL 
All kinds of insurance Incieding either 


mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 
799 Broadway 


' Opticians and Optometrists es 
UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE, 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


i ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - $ P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Records . 


, “Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 
MUSIC SHOP 
154 Foarth Ave. (24th St.) 
Open tilt 10 ».m. OR 49400 


airman of the Communist 


be discussed. Advance sale of the 


ple’s rule drew to an end, the re- 


during this period will work with ° 


im 
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NEGRO PRESS SAYS: 
BOYCOTT BING CROSBY 


BING CROSBY recently refused to perrnit Teddy Rhodes, the 
noted golfer, to take part in his annual golf tournament. Rhodes 
is a Negro, Crosby's annual tournament is a_ lily-white affair. 
A flood of protests against this white-chauvinist act spilled into the 


office of editors and columnists of Negro newspapers: Most of 

the letters urged a boycott of Crosby. 2 SS 
Now, the nationally known theatrical col- 

umnist Billy Rowe has taken a hand. Rowe, who 

received a tremendous mass of the protests, 

agrees with his readers that it is time to invoke 

the weapon of boycott against Crosby. 
“Consider it started as of now,” he wrote in 

his column in Pittsburgh Courier on Feb. 10. 

“It's up to him (Crosby) and his clan as to when 

it shall stop.”.. . . 
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y DAVID PLATT 
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. THE WALL, John Hersey’ best-seller eae 
about the Jews of Warsaw and their monumental struggle against 
Hitler fascism, has been dropped from Selznick’s 1951. schedule. 

Reason given is that “financial backers see dim commercial 
possibilities in light of current world affairs.” Behind that reason 
stands the dollar diplomat with a gun at your back. “Dim com- 


mercial possibilities in light of current world affairs.” That can 
mean only one thing. 


It means that Wall Street which is busy freeing and rearming 
the Hitler gang in preparation for war against the Socialist and 
Peoples. Democracies, cannot afford to antagonize their new, 
anti-Semitic allies by financing films singing the praises of the 
anti-fascist Jewish people. 

High finance sees that this is the time to shout the glories 
of a desert rat like Rommel, a coming 20th Century. Fox film of 
immense “commercial possibilties in light of current world affars.” 

But in the light of the Big Money's love feast with the Nazi 
generals, a film honoring the six million Jews butchered by the 
Hitlerites can only have “dim commercial possibilities.” 

Its ‘enough to open the eyes ef every American Jew and 
non-Jew. : 


© © < 


FOLLOWING sneak. previews of Go For Broke, MGM war 
film, Dore Schary, its producer, eliminated the entire sequence 
showing President Truman welcoming Hawajian-American troops 
back from World War II. Schary*said the sequence was deleted 
because it was “anticlimactie.” ‘But anyone who has observed 
audience reaction te Truman when he shows up in the newsreels, 


will tell you that the scenes were cut for entirely different reasons. 


. © a 


A STATE DEPARTMENT one-reeler titled simply, Ceneral 
Eisenhower, is on its way to England, France and Italy. We 


predict a rough time for this film in Paris and Milan... . 


© ° © 


¢ 
A GOOD, GREAT AND SERIOUS THEME FOR TODAY: 
“Im positive that the life story of a stamp collector—as dull as that 
sounds—could be made into rich and thrilling screen fare if it 
were told in terms of its actionful incidents” (Burt Lancaster). 
° 


c c 


WARRED WITH THE CHEAP, THE NASTY, THE TRIF- 
LING: Writing on the death of G. B. Shaw, Cine-Technician, a 
London film journa] said: “The technicians will take heart from 
his long and brave life. He warred with the cheap, the nasty, the 
trifling; with the empty, vain trumperies of England’s stage: and 
in this his example should encourage us all to serve the film with 
something of the same great purpose and creative effort. (Note 
this well Burt Lancaster!) Beneath the brilliant phrase and the 

rovocative line was good and great and serious purpose. Shaw 


id much to teach us, and if we failed to listen and to learn, the 
sin is ours, not his.” es, 


ee 
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Of Negro 


EXHIBITS of woodcuts and 
lithographs by ~members of the 
American Graphic Workshop are 
being shown at union halls, schools 


Various exhibits, running from 15 
to 21 prints, are concerned with 
Negro history. 


The exhibit is divided roughly, 
into two parts, the first centering 
around the life of Nat Turner and 
the anti-slavery struggles of the 


Negro people through the Civil 


War. This portion of the exhibit 
‘is being shown, among othe 
| places, at the Peoples Drama 
Theatre in conjunction ‘with the 
‘production of the play, © Nat 
Turner. 


The other prints in the exhibit 
deal with the Negro. people's 


|Civil War, and illustrate some of 


‘the outstanding civil rights cases, | 


‘such as the ‘Trenton Six, Isaac} 
‘Woodward and others. 

The American Graphic Work- 
‘shop is the outstanding group of 
‘progressive artists working collec- 
tively in the U. S. today. Its ex- 
hibits for Negro History Month) 
are being shown at Local 430, 
United Electrical Workers: 


and churches throughout Febru-|-% 
ary, Negro History Month. The/ 


’ 


struggle for liberation since the} 


Fur-| 


\ 
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Exhibit Woodeuts, Lithographs 
Liberation St 
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‘riers Joint Council; the Jefferson 
School; Schomburg Library, and 
other schools, organizations and’ 
‘churches. 

|. Among the artists represented 
‘in the exhibit are Louise Kruger; 
Al Kouzel, Marvin Glass, Dolores 
D'Inzillo, Walter Iler, [erry Mar- 
tin, Ellen Raskin, Stan Kaplan. 


Leona Pierce, Irv Rosenhouse and 
Stan Edelson. 


ss 
Concert in Honor 


Of Jewish Music 
Month Held Feb. 24 


A gala cultural presentation en- 
titled Youth On Stage will be held 


he 


goslavy Hall, 405 W. 41 St. in 
honor of Jewish Music Month and 
Brotherhood Month. 


The concert, featuring young 
Jewish, Negro, and Puerto Rican 
singers, dancers, and instrumenta- 
lists, is sponsored by the. Jewish 
Young Fraternalists and the Jewish 
Youth Builder, a progressive 
monthly publication. 


Adding their names to the grow- 
ing list of artistic sponsors are 
Alice- Childress, Morris ‘Schappes, 


and Chaim Suller. 
_ ee 


Book Note 


Liberty Book Club announces 
the following selections: 

April: Two Friends ef Man by 
Ralph Korngold. The Biographies 
of William Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips. | 

May: The Eyes of Reason by 
Stefan Heym. 
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Negro History Week 
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ALICE CHILDRESS EARL JONES 


_In less than one year New Playwrights, Inc. under the direction of Barnard Rubin, has produced 
three new progressive plays dealing with the social scerie in which Negro actors have played so-called 
“white” roles. These historic, unprecedented blows against jimcrow in the cultural front were the cast- 
ing of Frank Silvera in Herb Tank’s Longitude 49, Earl Jones in Howard Fast’s The Hammer and Alice 
Chilgress in Rubin's Gandy Story (opening Feb. 23). In. addition, two of the three plays feature Ne- 


groes as prominent characters of the plot structures themselves. - 


FRANK SILVERA 


Saturday evening, Feb. 24 at Yu-| 


LITHOGRAPH-AMERICAN GRAPHIC WORKSHOP. 


The Arsenal at Springfield 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


(This poem, The Arsenal At Springfield, was originally pub- 
lished in Graham's Magazine in April, 1844. In the summer of 
1843 Longfellow visited the U. S. Arsenal at Springfield, Mass. 
He was accompanied by his wife and by Charles Sumner, the 
Abolitionist leader. The following account is given by Samuel 
Longfellow, brother and biographer of the poet: “While Sumner 
was trying to impress an attendant that money spent on these 
weapons of war would be much better spent on a great library, 
Mrs. Longfellow compared the shining gun barrels covering the 
walls from floor to ceiling to a giant organ and suggested what 
mournful music death would wring from them.” Mrs.. Lengfellow 
later recalled: “We grew quite war-like against war and 1 urged 
Henry to write a peace poem.” It was written some months later. 
—Feature Editor.) 


ee 


This is the Arsenal.. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the bumished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the village with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What leud Jament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies; 


| I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 


The cries ef agony, the: endless groan, 
Which through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and eourts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals nor forts. 


The warriors name would. be a name abhorred! 
And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 3 

I hear once mo-> the voice of Christ say, “Peace!” 


Peace! ‘and no longer from its brazen portals — 
The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 


“EXCITING’—D. W. 3 
“POWERFUL” —HERALD-TRIB. 


PEOPEE’S DRAMA presents 
a new play by PAUL FETERS 


Charles White, distinguished ' 
young Negro. artist is now having 
‘is third one-man show at the ron 


vallery, 61 E. 57 St., N. Y. 
“Extracrdinary”’—-H.T. “Magnificent” —Times 
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The Roster Season Begins 


- THIS CRAZY WINTER, as sniffle bedevilled parents call it, 
came up spring yesterday; so what better time to write a baseball 
column, especially with NY’s tourney comeback dismally short 


circuited by Fordham Monday night. 


As a (special bonus for Yankee fans who have complained 
of our Dodger partisanship all these years, well make our first 
baseball piece of 1951 on the inhabitants of the Stadium. Their 
neat little roster has arrived. It is forthrightly entitled “World 


Champions—Yankees—Roster and Itinerary, Spring Training, 1951.” . 


It has a lot of interesting information about the players, but 
you can't buy it. How could sports writers continue to be such awe 


inspiring experts if any old fan could peek at this little brochure 
and then say: ‘ 


“Burdette, Lou? Why anyone knows he’s a pitcher,.bats right, 
throws right, weighs 180, height 6-2, born Nov. 22, 1926, lives in 
Nitro, West Virginia, with Kansas City in 1950 pitched in 27 
games, 139 innings, won 7, lost 7, had an earned run average of 
4.79, with the Yanks pitched one complete inning in two games, 
won none, lost none, had an earned run average-of 9.00.” 


But let’s get at this roster scientifically. Training trip itinerary. | 
Pitchers and catchers report to Phoenix, Arizona on Feb. 22, just 


eight days hence, and... WHAT WAS THAT EARNED RUN 
AVERAGE, NINE RUNS? — 


The Yanks are deserting their usual Florida quarters in a | 
one year switcheroo with the Giants because Del Webb, one of | 


the Yankee owners, is a big Arizona man and wants the folks out 
that way to get a look at the club. Another angle is the relative 
proximity of the Coast. Big crowds are expected, and will probably 


‘be forthcoming, at Frisco, Oakland, Sacramento, L. A. and such 


places for a look at the great DiMaggio, who left Fishermans 
Wharf for the other side of the country fifteen years ago. 
— J 
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THE ARIZONA LOCALE also sets up four games with the 
nearby Cleveland Indians, who train annually in Tucson. If they 
get that Arizona basketball referee to cali balls and strikes they 
should have fun no end. 

The rostef reminds one that the Yanks may be the only team 
in either league whose coaching staff is heavily manned by ex- 
Yank players. Baseline coaches are Bill Dickey and Frank Crosetti. 
Dickey helped the willing and- teachable Yogi Berra to develop 
into the best catcher in the league (second best to Campanella in 
baseball). Crosetti is one of those handy, baseball wise veterans 
who can impart his little’ playing knacks to youngsters and keep 
@ winning atmosphere around the bench. 


Jim Turner, a pitching star tor Stengel with the Braves, is 
commander of the bullpen, co-consultant with Stengel and Dickey 
on all matters pertaining to the pitchers, and teacher of rookie 
hurlers. He gets a pretty free hand on the relief side. He has a 
theory that ‘most relief pitchers warm up too long and hard and 
leave their best stuff in the bullpen, but he takes each pitcher as 
a separate personality. Tommy Henrich is the new coach. You 
would probably classify him ofthand as batting and outfield 
mentor. 

A look’ at the pitching names shows that solid pitching again 
—Raschi 21-8, Reynolds 16-12, Lopat 18-8 and Byrnes 15-9. How- 
ever, Byrnes petered out toward the end just when everyone had 
finally proclaimed his long awaited maturing into greatness. There'll 
have to be a lot of work scraped out of relievers Ferrick, Ostrowski 
and Joe Page. The latter of course, is a key workman. The top 
fireman of modern times slipped down to a 3-7 record and a 5.07 


. earned run mafk in ‘50. There’s a lot of talk about his being great 


on alternate years, but that*doesn’t sound too scientific to base 
hopes on. And in case it’s slipped anyone's attention, Mr. Page 
comes up 34 years of age this semester, and that good left arm 
has taken quite a beating. 

Best record among the new pitchers who will be turned over 
to Turner belongs to one Ernie Nevel, a 27 year’ old right-hander 
out of Carmi, Illinois, who won 21 and lost 12 for the Beaumont 


team of the Texas League. However, the Texas League is not the 
American League. 


THE AGE QUESTION comes up strongly in an examination 
of the infield and outfield. This is a ballclub’ with a lot of key 
parts on the well worn side . .. especially as compared to the 
likes of Cleveland, with a solid front of regulars in their twenties. 

There's DiMaggio riding for that 37 year mark. He's been 
giving signs these last few years, the little fits and starts that mark 
the road down for all great athletes. But many a player would 
love to have a peak season like Joe's fits and starts of 1950... 
with 122 rbis and 32 homers in a .801 average. 

Little Phil Rizzuto will be hitting 33, but he seems to be 
getting better year by year and a decline had hardly be looked for 
in this direction. | 

DiMaggio, Bauer, Woodling and Mapes will carry the outfield 


load again. Not much help is likely from the other. two aspirants, 


bonus beauty Jackie Jensen, who isn’t ready, or Hank Workman, 
whose .267 average at Kansas City doesn't suggest big things. 

The infield shapes up the same on the surface. But already 
gone is young Billy Martin, the Frisco kid who was due to emerge 


-as a full blown star any moment. The little “In Service” box on 


the roster lists Martin, the phenomenal rookie pitcher Ed Ford, 
rookie pitcher Dave Madison and rookie outfielder Art Schult. Dr. 
Bobby Brown expects his call momentarily. 

It sharply reminds one of the tragedy of promising young 
careers being cut off for no good reason—with everyone in the 
world wanting peace and a normal life—everyone but the big 
business and big brass boys in the Pentagon. Let’s hope we can 
see Martin-and Ford back in the Stadium in a world at peace before 
this season ends. 

The departure of Martin and Brown throws the entire third 
base burden on, Bill Johnson (.240),; unless shortstop rookie Jim 
Brideweiser, who hit .316 and fielded brilliantly for Binghamton, 
can simultaneously make the big jump from Class A, and the big 

r. Not likely. 4) Fe 
| First base re } the problem of old. Old is the word too. 
Brother Mize is listed as having turned $8 this January. It seems 
to me I distinctly remember him being 31 when the Cards let him 
go to the Giants in 1941, but we won't quibble. His residence 
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Robinson 3-1 to Take 
Middle Crown Tonite 


RUMOR JAKE HAVING WEIGHT TROUBLE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13 (UP).— Chairman Joe Triner of the Illinois State Athletic Com- 
mission announced today that if Ray Robinson wrests the middleweight crown from 
LaMotta tomorrow night, Ray’s own welterweight title will be vacated “at the instant of 
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the rest of the way. Several times/\ 


Can CCNY Still 
Make Invite? 


CCNY’s valiant second half comeback blew a fuse Mon- 
day night at the Armory when Fordhams vastly improved 
team, outplayed throughout, fought their way into a tie 


victory.” 

The “instant-change” policy gov- 
ering the 15-round bout between 
the two world champions fromm 
|New York at the Chicago Stadium 
will also dominate the weigh-in at 
10 a.m. (CST) in the Stadium. 


LaMotta will lose his crown im- 
mediately at noon if he weighs 
‘more than 160 pounds, the mid- 
dleweight limit. If he scales more 
than 160 at 10 a.m. he will have 
two hours in which to try to pare 
down to the limit. 

Triner emphasized that if La- 
Motta loses the title on the scales, 


when the Beavers slackened too 


: | 1): _;City defenders deflected the ball 
soon, and then earned a thrilling} -~ flight Ink another Wardbast niki 


always grabbed it arid that’s the 


63-61 victory. 

It was City’s sixth defeat. The 
feeling has been that the defend- 
ing double champs would have to 
win ‘em all after the disastrous 
first half to rate even one tourney 
invitation. However, a quick peek 
at the team records of last years 
Invitation tourney reveals that the 
then defending champions, San 
Francisco, came in with six de- 
feats on their record. So did Nia- 
gara and Syracuse. So it SHOULD 
BE unlikely that if City wins the 
rest of ‘em it would be kept out 
with six defeats. Especially since 
only one of the six losses was a 
real licking. All the others were 
ding dong. 

It looked like City had this one 
locked up and put away for a long 
while. They pulled away to a 
sizzling ten point lead near the 
end of the first half, finished the 
half with a 37-30 bulge. It looked 


way it ended. 

City looked infinitely 
than in its early season games. 
ran into a _ tartar. 
tourney hopes 


alive they 


morrow night at the 


at the Garden. Still can do... 


its second wind, 
stron 
90-6 


ther than last year. 


big Walt Dukes 
with the speed, drive, rebounding 
and shotmaking of Roman, War- 
ner, Layne and Roth producing 
a stamping of City feet on the 
wooden boards that made the old 
armory sound like an_ elevated 
train was running across the roof. 

But Fordham, paced by 6-8 
Carlson and a flock of able per- 
formers, fought its way into a lead 
two thirds of the way through the 
second half. Incidentally, the 
Rams have lost six and are com- 


to be fading. 


the first NCAA game here. 


against improved Yale. 


To keep any 
now 
MUST certainly beat Canisius to- 
Garden, 
Temple at Philly Saturday, them 
Lafayette, Manhattan and NYU 


LIU, ROARING ALONG with) ““V58 fifficulties 
romped over 
Murray State of Kentucky 
in the bandbox home gym. 
White scored 34, Smith 17 and 
Felix 14. The Beemen have only 
Cincinnati as a tough game re- 
maining and are IN the Invitation, 
where they are apt to go much fur- 
..- Seton Hall 
bounced back from its LIU lesson 
by wallping Villanova 71-54, with 
notching 25 
like the old tourney team again|points. It was defeat number three 

z the Philly team, which seems 


Out West, Indiana saved ihe 
situation for itself by downing tall 
Iowa at Iowa, 63-54. Illinois kept 
rolling over Ohio State 79-59. The 
payofk game between the two 
leaders is next Monday at Illi- 
nois. Winner meets Columbia in 


Tonight Columbia puts. its. all 
winning record on the line again 


Robinson would “immediately” be 
recognized as middleweight cham- 
pion, and his own welterweight 
(147-pound) title would be vacated 


better} £ heir 15-round bout would be 


It|staged as scheduled, but it would 
be a non-title scrap. 

Triner wanted to make the Com- 
missions “instant-change” policy 
clear to the boxing world for two 
reasons: (1) Robinson was favored 
at 342 to 1 to. beat LaMotta, and 
(2) LaMotta> was reported to be 
making the 
weight, despite .his own expres- 
sions of confidence and his lay-off 
from sparring since Friday. 


Robinson, 30, was favored par- 
tially because he had beaten the 
“Bronx: Bull” in four of their pre- 
vious five bouts—scraps staged be- 
fore either became champion. 

Moreover, 29-year-old Jake had 
been impressive in his two de- 
fenses since winning the middle- 
weight crown from the late Marcel 
Cerdan at Detroit, June 16, 1949. 
He outpointed Tibero Mitri of Italy 
last July and he saved his crown by 
knocking out Laurent -Dauthuille 
of France with only 13 seconds re- 
maining in the bout at Detroit last 
December. 

Meanwhile: Robinson has been 
campaigning in the United States 
and in Europe. His victims in- 
cluded Robert Villemain of France, 
whom he easily outpointed at 
Philadelphia and knocked out at 
Paris. That same Villemain had 


ing strong when youre talking} 7— 
tourney potentials. With seven|Fa@ets, Figures 
minutes to go, City made its last | ape” . 
bid, sweeping from a 51-50 deficiti\On Tonite’s Fite 
to a 56-51 lead with five minutes 
left. Then they called time out 
and stopped driving. Maybe they 
were tired. They played in Chi- 
cago Saturday night. Anyhow 
Fordham grabbed the _ initiative 
brilliantly and never Jet go. With a 
tie game at two minutes, the Rams 
held the ball for one last shot. 
Great City defending under the 
burden of the fear to foul kept 
them from getting a good last sec- 
ond shot and it went into over- 
time, 

Fordham got another two point 
lead with three minutes to go and 
fantastic as it seems, held the ball 


Robinson of New York. 


dleweight crown. : 
Distance—15 rounds. 
Place—Chicago Stadium. 
Expected crowd—12,500. 

' Expected gate—$175,000. 


cent, plus $1,500. 
(CST), 10 p.m. EST. 


Principals—World middleweight 
champion Jake LaMotta of New 
York vs, world welterweight Ray 


Title at stake—LaMotta’s mid- 


Purses—LaMotta, 41 percent of 
net gate, plus $1,500 from tele- 
vision and radio; Robinson, 15 per- 

Time of main pbout—9 p.m. 


Television and radio—Columbia 


~|lost a very unpopular decision to 
LaMotta and had given LaMotta 
a thorough trouncing in a- return 
bout. 

Robinson now has the remark- 
able record of but one defeat and 
two draws in 123 professional 
fights. Bull-shouldered Jake has 
had 95 fights. He won 79, of 
which 28 ended in kayoes. He lost 
14, one by a technical knockout to 
Billy Fox, and he was held to two 
draws. | | 
~ However, Bronx Jake did tag 
Robinson with the lone defeat of 
his career. That happened in their 
second bout, at Detroit \in -Feb- 
ruary, 1943. Moreover, Jake had 
Ray on the floor three times in 
their five scraps; whereas Jake 
never has been floored by anyone, 


is listed as De Leon Springs, Fla., which may explain everything. 


All in all, it somehow doesn’t sound like a walloping cham- 


t to do it 
ast year, and hes gone. But one way or another the latter day 


Yanks manage to win a lot of pean nobody expects them to. So 
e 


pay roster. Don’t forget it took Ford’s nine strai 


we'll have to see it on the field, not on paper. 


They are slipping lately in one respect, a look at another por- 


cy 
won the pennants by margins of one and three games respectively. 


mai asi 


late, but when you 


tion of the magic little roster shows. In the last two seasons 


A glance back téfsome of the previous pennant 
shows the following: 9, 9%, 12, 13, 13%, 16, a 
and 19%. Remember? , 

They squeeze ’em out much closer of 
come right down to it you can’t get any higher than fifst place. 


TALE OF TAPE 


ROBINSON 
30 Years 
154 Lbs. 
5 ft. 11 in. 
72% in. 
36% in. 
38 in, 
28% in. 
vv in. 
| in. 
11% in. 
10% in, 


LaMOTTA 

AGE 29 Years 

WEIGHT 160 Lbs. 

HEIGHT 5 ft. 8 in. 

REACH 67 in: 
Chest (norm.) 42 in. 
Chest(exp.) 45 in. 
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CALF 5 : 
BICEPS | 

FOREARM 


NECK 


